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PREFACE 

This is the first yolume of a unique series of read- 
ers for the grammar schools. As the purpose of this 
series is quite different from that of most readers, we 
ask the indulgence of those who may read this intro- 
ductory note to explain the aims that have controlled 
the editors in making the series. 

There has been a growing tendency during the past 
decade away from the brief, ^* scrappy " selections 
that have been offered to school children in school 
readers. Professor Huey, in his book, ITie PsychoU 
ogy and Pedagogy of Heading^ says most aptly: 
^^ Care should be taken to give the children the very 
best [literature], and from the start. The tons of 
trash that are annually sold, on the theory that it 
does n't matter what the young child reads, are rob- 
bing the children of the chastening influence of real 
child classics ; which after all he himself prefers even 
in the start, and which do much to lay in him the 
foundations of correct literary taste as well as of 
right ideals of life and conduct." With the aim of 
giving the children of the grammar grades in our ele- 
mentary schools a carefully made selection from the 
best literature, the editors naturally turned to the 
Biverside Literature Series as the source of material. 
From this source, made up of over two hundred vol- 
umes, the selections that have been found by long ex- 
perience to have the greatest value for each of the 
grammar grades were brought together, carefully ed- 
ited, and arranged for oral rei^ling in schools. There 
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will be found in these books a happy combination of 
traditional literature and selections from the more 
modem writers like Joel Chandler Harris, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, and Sarah Ome Jewett. School sys- 
tems that use these books, either as basal readers or 
for supplementary use, may rest assured therefore 
that their pupils have the choicest examples of Eng- 
lish literature for reading and study. 

Care was taken by the editors to exclude selections 
which, although for some purposes worthy of a place 
in such a compilation, would not be read by the chil- 
dren of these grades with zest and keen enjoyment. 
Interest in what b read is of paramount importance 
in these early years when one's tafite for reading is 
being determined. 

It may well be claimed that in no other collection 
can so much of the very best literature be found 
available for use in the grades, at so reasonable a 
price, as is offered in this book and in similar readers 
for the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 
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SEPTEMBER! 
Helen Httnt Jacksoh 

The golden-rod is yellow ; 

The com is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 

With fruit are bending down. 

The gentian's bluest fringes 

Are curling in the sun ; 
In dusty pods the milkweed 

Its hidden silk has spun. 

The sedges flaunt their harvest, 

In every meadow nook ; 
And asters by the brook-side 

Make asters in the brook. 

From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes' sweet odors rise ; 

At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 

1 From Poems^ by Helen Hunt Jaokson. Copyright^ 1892, by 
Roberts Brothers. 



WILLIAM ALLINGHAM 

By all these loTely tokens 
September days are here, 

With summer's best of weather, 
And autumn's best of cheer. 



But none of all this beauty 
Which fik)ods the earth and air 

Is unto me the secret 

Which makes September fair. 



T is a thing which I remember ; 

To name it thrills me yet ; 
One day of one September 

I never can forget. 



ROBIN REDBREAST 

WnXIAH AlXINGHAM 

Good-bye, good-bye to summer I 

For summer 's nearly done ; 
The garden smiling faintly, 

Cool breezes in the sun ; 
Our thrushes now are silent. 

Our swallows flown away, — 
But Robin 's here, in coat of brown, 

And scarlet breast-knot gay. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin dear I 
Bobin sings so sweetly 

In the falling of the year. 
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Bright yellow, red, and orange, 

The leaves come down in hosts ; 
The trees are Indian princes. 

But soon they '11 turn to ghosts; 
The scanty pears and apples 

Hang russet on the bough ; 
It ^8 autumn, autumn, autumn late, 

'T will soon be winter now. 
Bobin, Bobin Bedbreast, 

O Bobin dear I 
And what will this poor Bobin do? 

For pinching days are near. 

The fire-side for the cricket, 

The wheat-stack for the mouse, 
When trembling night-winds whistle 

And moan all round the house. 
The frosty ways like iron. 

The branches plumed with snow, -— 
Alas ! in winter dead and dark. 

Where can poor Bobin go ? 
Bobin, Bobin Bedbreast, 

O Bobin dear ! 
And a crumb of bread for Bobin, 

His little heart to cheer. 



THE THREE BROTHERS 

Jacob akd Wilhelm Gbdcm 

There was once a man who had three sons, and 
nothing else in the world but the house in which he 
lived. Now each of the sons wished to have the house 
after his father's death ; but the father loved them 
all alike, and did not know what to do ; he did not 
wish to sell the house, because it had belonged to his 
father, else he might have sold it and divided the 
money amongst them. At last a plan came into his 
head, and he said to his sons, — 

*^ Go into the world, and try each of you to learn 
a trade, and, when you all come back, he who does 
the best at his trade shall have the house." 

The sons were well content with this, and the eld- 
est said he would be a blacksmith, the second a bar- 
ber, and the third a fencing-master. They fixed a time 
when they should all come home again, and then each 
went his way. 

It chanced that they all found skillful masters, 
who taught them their trades well. The blacksmith 
had to shoe the King's horses, and he thought to 
himself, — 

^^ The house is mine, without doubt." 

The barber shaved only great people, and he, too, 
already looked upon the house as his own. The fenc- 
ing-master got many a blow, but he only bit his lip, 
and let nothing vex him ; ^^ For," said he to himself, 
*^ if you are afraid of a blow, you '11 never win the 
house." 
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When the time had come, the three brothers came 
back home to their father ; bat they did not know how 
they were to show off their trades, for there were no 
horses to be shod, every one shaved himself, and no 
one knew how to fence. So they sat and talked about 
it. As they were sitting thus, all at once a hare came 
running across the field. 

**Ah, ha, just in time!" said the barber. So he 
took his basin and soap, and lathered away until the 
hare came up; then he soaped and shaved off the 
hare's whiskers whilst he was running at the top of 
his speed ; and he did not even out his skin or injure 
a hair on his body. 

*^ Well done I " said the old man, ^^ your brothers 
will have to do something famous, or tiie house will 
be yours." 

Soon after, up came a nobleman in his coach, dash- 
ing along at full speed. 

*^ Now you shall see what I can do, father," said the 
blacksmith; so away he ran after the coach, took all 
four shoes off the feet of one of the horses whilst he 
was galloping, and put on him four new shoes with- 
out stopping him. 

*^ You are a fine fellow, and as clever as your bro- 
ther," said his father ; *^ I do not know to which I 
ought to give the house." Then the third son said, — 

^^ Father, let me have my turn, if you please" ; and, 
as it was beginning to rain, he drew his sword, and 
swung it backwards and forwards above his head so 
fast that not a drop fell upon him. It rained harder 
and harder, till at last it came down in a flood ; but 
he only waved his sword faster and faster, and was as 
dry as if he were sitting in a house. When his father 
saw this he was amazed, and said, — 
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*^ This is the masterpiece, the house is yours I " 
His brothers were satisfied with this, as was agreed 
beforehand ; and, as they loved one another very much, 
they all three stayed together in the house ; they fol- 
lowed their trades, and, as they had learnt them so 
well and were so clever, they earned a great deal of 
money. 

Thus they lived together happily until they grew 
old ; and at last, when one of them fell sick and died, 
the two others grieved so sorely about it that they also 
fell ill, and soon after died. And because they had 
been so clever, and had loved one another so much, 
they were all laid in the same grave. 



ALEC TEATOFS SON» 

Thomas Bailet Aldbzoh 

The wind it wailed, the wind it moaned* 
And the wUte oaps flecked the sea; 
*^ An' I would to Grod," the skipper groaned, 
^* I had not my boy with mel " 

Snug in the stem-sheets, little John 
Laughed as the scud swept by ; 

But the skipper's sunburnt cheek grew wan 
As he watched the wicked sky. 

** Would he were at his mother's side I " 
And the skipper's eyes were dim. 

^ Good Lord in heaven, if ill betide. 
What would become of him I 

^ For me — my muscles are as steel, 
For me let hap what may: 
I might make shift upon the keel 
Until the break o' day. 

" But he, he is so weak and small, 

So young, scarce learned to stand — 

pitying Father of us all, 
I trust him in Thy hand ! 

1 Copyright, 1890, by Thomag Bailey Aldrieh. 
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^^For Thou, who markest from on Ixigh 

A sparrow's fall — each one I — ^ 
Sorely, O Lord, thou 'It have an eye 
On Alec Yeaton's son I " 

Then, steady, helm I Bight straight he sailed 

Towards the headland light: 
The wind it moaned, the wind it wailed, 

And black, black fell the night. 

Then burst a storm to make one quail 
Though housed from winds and waves — 

They who could tell about that gale 
Must rise from watery graves I 

Sudden it came, as sudden went; 

Ere half the night was sped. 
The winds were hushed, the waves were spent^ 

And the stars shone overhead. 

Now^ as the morning mist grew thin, 

The folk on Gloucester shore 
Saw a little figure floating in 

Secure, on a broken oar I 

Up rose the cry, ^^ A wreck I a wreck I 
Pull, mates, and waste no breath!" — 

They knew it, though 't was but a speck 
Upon the edge of death I 

Long did they marvel in the town 

At God His strange decree. 
That let the stalwart skipper drown 

And the little child go free I 

1 See Matthew z. 29. 



THE VALIANT LITTLE TAILOR 

Jacob amd Wilhxlm Gbdcm 

One summer morning a little Tailor was sitting on 
his table by the window ; he was in good spirits, and 
sewed with all his might. There came a woman down 
the street crying, — 

*^ Good jams, cheap ! Grood jams, cheap I " This 
rang pleasantly in the Tailor's ears ; he stretched his 
little head out of the window, and called, — 

^^Come up here, dear woman; here you will get 
rid of your goods." The woman came up the three 
steps to the Tailor with her heavy basket, and he 
made her unpack the whole of the pots for him. He 
looked closely at all of them, lifted them up, put his 
nose to them, and at last said, — 

*^ The jam seems to me to be good, so weigh me 
out four ounces, dear woman, and if it is even a quar- 
ter of a pound I will take it." The woman, who had 
hoped to find a good sale, gave him what he asked, 
but went away quite angry and grumbling to herself. 

^^ Now, God bless the jam to my use," cried the 
little Tailor, ^^ and give me health and strength " ; so 
he brought the bread out of the cupboard, cut a piece 
off the loaf, and spread the jam over it. *^ This won't 
taste bitter," said he, ^^ but I will just finish the jacket 
before I take a bite." 

He laid the bread near him, sewed on, and in his 
joy made bigger and bigger stitches. Now the smell 
of the sweet jam rose to the wall, where the flies were 
sitting in great numbers, so that they were drawn to 
it in hosts. 
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** Hola ! who asked you in ? " said the little Tailor, 
and drove the unbidden guests away. But the flies 
would not be turned away; they came back again 
more and more of them. Then the little Tailor lost 
all patience, and got a bit of cloth from the hole 
under his work-table. ^^ Wait," said he, ^^ and I will 
give it to you," and so struck at them. When he 
drew the cloth away and counted, there lay before 
him no fewer than seven flies, dead and with legs 
stretched out. 

^*Art thou a fellow of that sort?" said he, and 
could not help admiring his own bravery. *^The 
whole town shall know of this I " And the little 
Tailor made haste to cut himself a girdle, stitched 
it, and worked on it in large letters, ^^ Seven at one 
stroke I " 

*^ What, the town ! " he went on ; ^^ the whole world 
shall hear of it I " and his heart wagged with joy like 
a lamb's tail. The Tailor put on the girdle, and went 
forth into the world, for he thought his workshop was 
too small for his valor. Before he went away, he 
looked about in the house to see if there was anything 
he could take with him ; he found nothing but an old 
cheese, and that he put in his pocket. In front of the 
door he saw a bird which had got caught in the thicket. 
That had to go into his pocket with the cheese. 

Now he took to the road boldly, and as he was light 
and nimble, he did not tire. The road led him up a 
mountain, and when he had reached the highest point 
of it, there sat a great Giant looking about him quite 
at ease. The little Tailor went bravely up, spoke to 
him, and said, — 

^' Good day, comrade ; so you are sitting[there look- 
ing out over the wide world ! I am just on my way 
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thither, and want to try my luck. Would you Uke to 
go with me ? " The Giant looked with soom at the 
Tailor, and said, — 

" You rag-bag ! You snipe, you ! " 

^^ Oh, indeed ! " answered the Uttle Tailor, and un- 
buttoned hia coat, and showed the Giant the girdle. 
^^ There mayst thou read what kind of a man I am ! " 
The Giant read, ^* Seven at one stroke," and thought 
they had been men whom the Tailor had killed, and 
began to feel a little respect for the tiny fellow. Still, 
he wished to try him first, and took a stone in his 
hand and squeezed it so that water dropped out of it. 

^^ Do you do that," said the Giant, ^^ if you have 
strength enough I " 

'' Is that all ? " said the Tailor, '' that is child's play 
with me I " and put his hand into his pocket, brought 
out the soft cheese, and pressed it until the milk ran 
out of it. ^* Faith," said he, ^^ that was a little better, 
was n't it ? " 

The Giant did not know what to say, and could not 
believe it of the little man. Then the Giant picked 
up a stone and threw it so high that the eye could 
scarcely follow it. 

^^ Now, little mite of a man, do that likewise." 

« Well thrown," said the TaQor ; « but after all the 
stone came down to earth again. I will throw you one 
which shall never come back at all," and he put his 
hand into his pocket, took out the bird, and threw it 
into the air. The bird, glad to be free, rose, flew away, 
and did not come back. ^^ How does that shot please 
you, comrade ? " asked the Tailor. 

" You really can throw," said the Giant ; " but now 
we will see if you are able to carry as much as I." 
He took the little Tailor to a great oak-tree which 
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lay there felled on the ground, and said, ^^ If you are 
strong enough, help me to carry the tree out of the 
forest." 

** All ready,'' said the little man ; ^^ do you take the 
trunk on your shoulders, and I will go to the other 
end and raise up the top part ; that is the heaviest." 
The Giant took the trunk on his shoulder, but the 
Tailor seated himself on a branch, and the Giant, who 
could not look round, had to carry away the whole 
tree, and the little Tailor into the bargain: he be- 
hind, was quite merry and happy, and whistled the 

■ong,— 

" Three tailors rode forth from the gate," 

as if carrying the tree were child's play. The Giant, 
after he had dragged the heavy burden part of the 
way, could go no farther, and cried, — 

«' Hark you, I shall have to let the tree fall I " The 
Tailor sprang nimbly down, seized the tree with both 
arms as if he had been carrying it, and said to the 
Giant, — 

^^ You are such a big fellow, and yet you cannot 
even carry the tree I " 

They went on together, and as they passed a cherry- 
tree, the Giant took hold of the top of the tree where 
the ripest fruit was hanging, bent it down, gave it 
into the Tailor's hand, and bade him eat. But the 
little Tailor was much too weak to hold the tree, and 
when the Giant let it go, it sprang back again, and the 
Tailor was hurried up into the air with it. When he 
had fallen down again without injury, the GKant said, 

^^ What is this? Have you not strength enough to 
hold the weak twig ? " 

*^ There is no lack of strength," answered the little 
Tailor. ^^ Do you think that could be anything to a 
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man who has struck down seven at one blow ? I leapt 
over the tree because the huntsmen are shooting down 
there in the thicket. Jump as I did, if you can do it." 
The Giant tried, but could not get over the tree ; so 
in this also the Tailor kept the upper hand. The 
Giant said, — 

^* If you are such a valiant fellow, come with me 
into our cavern and spend the night with us." The 
little Tailor was williug, and went after him. When 
they went into the cave, other giants were sitting 
there by the fire, and each of them had a roasted 
sheep in his hand and was eating it. The little Tailor 
looked round and said to himself, — 

** It is much more roomy here than in my work- 
shop." The Giant showed him a bed, and said he was 
to lie down in it and sleep. The bed was far too big 
for the little Tailor ; he did not lie down in it, but 
crept into a comer. When midnight came, and the 
Giant thought the little Tailor was lying in a sound 
sleep, he got up, took a great iron bar and broke 
through the bed with one blow. 

^* Now I 've done for that little fellow," said he to 
the other giants. As soon as it was light they all went 
into the forest, and had quite forgotten the little 
Tailor, when all at once he walked up to them mer- 
rily and boldly. The giants were scared to death; 
they were afraid he would strike them all dead, and 
so they ran away in a great hurry. 

The little Tailor went on his way, always following 
his own pointed nose. After he had walked for a long 
time, he came to the yard of a palace, and as he was 
tired he lay down on the grass and fell asleep. As he 
lay there, the people came and looked him over on all 
sides, and read on his girdle, — 
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^^ Seven at one stroke." 

"Ah I" said they, "what does the great warrior 
here in the midst of peace? He must be a mighty 
lord." They went and told their story to the King, 
and said that if war should break out, this would be 
a valiant man who ought on no account to be allowed 
to depart. The counsel pleased the King, and he sent 
one of his courtiers to the little Tailor to offer him 
a place in his army. The messenger waited till the 
Tailor woke, and then made him the offer. 

" That is the very reason I have come here," the 
Tailor replied, " I am ready to enter the King's serv- 
ice." He was shown great honor, and a palace of his 
own was given him. The soldiers, however, were set 
against the little Tailor, and wished him a thousand 
miles away. 

" What is to be the end of this ? " they said amongst 
themselves. " If we quarrel with him, and he strikes 
about him, seven of us will fall at every blow ; not one 
of us can stand against him." So they went in a body 
to the King, and begged to be let out of the army. 
" We do not wish," said they, " to stay with a man 
who kills seven at one stroke." 

The King was sorry that for the sake of one he 
should lose all his faithful servants; he wished he had 
never set eyes on the Tailor, and would gladly have 
been rid of him again. But he did not dare send him 
away, for he feared lest he should strike him and all 
his people dead, and place himself on the royal throne. 
He thought about it for a long time, and at last found 
good counsel. 

He sent word to the little Tailor that, as he was 
such a great warrior, the King had one favor to ask 
him. In a forest not far off liv^ed two giants, who were 
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robbing, killing, and burning, and no one could get 
near them without putting himself in danger of death. 
If the Tailor killed these two Giants, he would give 
him his only daughter to wife, and half of his king- 
dom, and one hundred horsemen should go with him 
to help him. 

^^That would indeed be a fine thing for a man like 
me ! ^ thought the little Tailor. *^ One is not offered 
a beautiful princess and half a kingdom every day of 
one's life I " " Oh, yes," he replied, " I will soon put 
an end to the Giants, and do not need the help of the 
hundred horsemen to do it ; he who can hit seven with 
one blow has no need to be afraid of two." 

The little Tailor went forth, and the hundred horse- 
men followed him. When he came to the edge of the 
forest, he sdid to his followers, — 

*^ Just stay outside here ; I will soon finish off the 
Giants alone." Then he bounded into the forest and 
looked about right and left. After a while he saw both 
Giants. They lay sleeping under a tree, and snored so 
that the branches waved up and down. 

The little Tailor filled his two pockets with stones, 
and climbed up the tree. When he was half way up, 
he slipped down by a branch, until he sat just above 
the sleepers, and then let one stone after another fall 
on the breast of one of the Giants. For a long time 
the Giant felt nothing, but at last he awoke, pushed 
his comrade, and said, — 

" Why are you knocking me ? " 

*' You must be dreaming," said the other, ^^ I am 
not knocking you." They lay down to sleep again, and 
then the Tailor dropped a stone on the second. 

^' What is the meaning of this ? " cried the other. 
" Why are you i>elting me ? " 
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^^ I am not pelting you," answered the first, growl- 
ing. They quarreled about it for a time, but as they 
were weary they let the matter rest, and their eyes 
closed once more. The little Tailor began his game 
again; he picked out the biggest stone, and threw it 
with all his might at the breast of the first Giant. 

^* That is too bad I " cried he, and sprang up like a 
madman, and pushed his companion against the tree 
until it shook. The other paid him back in the same 
coin, and they got into such a rage that they tore up 
trees and thrashed each other so long, that at last they 
both fell down dead on the ground at the same time. 
Then the little Tailor leapt down. 

^^ It is a lucky thing," said he, ^^ that they did not 
tear up the^ tree on which I was sitting, or I should 
have had to spring on to another like a squirrel ; but 
we tailors are nimble." He drew out his sword and 
gave each of them a couple of thrusts in the breast, 
and then went out to the horsemen and said, *^The 
work is done ; I have given both of them their finish- 
ing stroke, but it was hard work I They tore up trees 
in their sore need, and defended themselves with them, 
but all that is to no purpose when a man like me 
comes, who can kill seven at one blow." 

^' But are you not wounded ? " asked the horsemen, 

^^ You need not concern yourself about that," an- 
swered the Tailor ; ^^ they have not bent one hair of 
mine." The horsemen would not believe him, and rode 
into the forest ; there they found the Giants swim- 
ming in their blood, and all round about lay the tom- 
up trees. 

The little Tailor demanded of the King the pro- 
mised reward ; but the King repented of his promise, 
and again thought how he could get rid of the hero. 
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^^ Before you receive my daughter, and the half of 
my kingdom," said he to him, ^^ you must perform one 
more heroic deed. In the forest roams a Unicom^ 
which does great harm, and you must catch it first." 

^^ I fear one Unicom still less than two Giants," 
replied the Tailor. ^^ Seven at one blow is my way." 
He took a rope and an axe with him, went forth into 
the forest, and again bade those who were sent with 
him to wait outside. He had not to seek long. The 
Unicom soon came toward him, and rushed directly 
on the Tailor, as if it would spit him on his horn 
without more ado. 

*^ Softly, softly ; it can't be done as quickly as that," 
said he, and stood still and waited until the animal 
was quite close, and then sprang nimbly behind the 
tree. The Unicorn ran against the tree with all its 
strength, and struck his horn so fast in the trunk that 
he had not strength enough to draw it out again, and 
thus he was caught. 

^^ Now, I have the bird," said the Tailor, and came 
out from behind the tree and put the rope round 
the Unicorn's neck ; and then with his axe he hewed 
the horn out of the tree, and when all was ready he 
led the beast away and took him to the King. 
. The King still would not give him the promised re- 
ward, and made a third demand. Before the wedding, 
the Tailor was to catch him a wild Boar that made 
great havoc in the forest, and the huntsmen should 
give him their help. 

" Gladly," said the Tailor ; " that is child's play ! " 
He did not take the huntsmen with him into the forest, 
and they were well pleased that he did not, for the wild 

^ The unicorn was a fabled beast with a single ham growing 
oat of its forehead. 
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Boar had more than once met them in such a manner 
that they had no wish to lie in wait for him. When 
the Boar caught sight of the Tailor, it ran at him 
with foaming mouth and whetted tusks, and was about 
to throw him to the ground, but the active hero sprang 
into a little building which was near, and up to the 
window at once, and in one bound out again. 

The Boar ran in after him, but the Tailor ran round 
outside and shut the door behind it ; thus the raging 
beast, which was much too heavy and clumsy to leap 
out of the window, was caught. The little Tailor called 
the huntsmen that they might see the prisoner with 
their own eyes. The King was now, whether he liked 
it or not, obliged to keep his promise, and give the 
hero his daughter and the half of his kingdom. Had 
he known that it was no hero, but a little Tailor who 
was standing before him, it would have gone against 
the grain even more than it did. The wedding was 
held with great splendor and small joy, and out of a 
Tailor a king was made. 

After some time the young Queen heard her hus- 
band say in his dreams at night, — 

*^ Boy make me the jacket, and patch the pantaloons, 
or else I will rap the yard-measure over your ears.'' 
Thus she found out in what state of life the young 
lord had been bom, and next morning she begged 
her father to help her to get rid of her husband, who 
was nothing but a Tailor. The King bade her be easy, 
and said, — 

^ Leave your bedroom door open this night, and 
my servants shall stand outside : when he has fallen 
asleep, they shall go in, bind him, and take him on 
board a ship which shall carry him into the wide 
world/' The woman was satisfied with this ; but the 
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King's annor-bearer, who had heard all, was friendly 
with the young lord, and told him of the whole plot. 

*'I'll look after that business," said the little 
Tailor. At night he went to bed with his wife at the 
nsual time, and when she thought he had fallen asleep, 
she got up, opened the door, and then lay down again. 
The little Tailor, who was only making believe be 
asleep, began to cry outin a clear voice, — ** Boy, make 
me the jacket and patch me the pantaloons, or I will 
rap the yard-measure over your ears. I smote seven 
at one blow. I killed two giants, I brought away one 
unicorn, and caught a wild boar, and am I to fear 
those who are standing outside the room? " 

When these men heard the Tailor speaking thus, 
they were filled with a great dread, and ran as if the 
wild huntsman were behind them, and none of them 
would dare anything further against him. So the lit- 
tle Tailor was a King, and remained one to the end of 
his life. 



BALLAD OF THE TEMPEST* 

James T. Fields 

Wb were crowded in the cabin, 
Not a soul would dare to sleep — 

It was midnight on the waters, 
And a storm was on the deep. 

'Tis a fearful thing in winter 
To be shattered by the blast, 

And to hear the rattKng trumpet 
Thunder, ^' Cut away the mast I '^ 

So we shuddered there in silence, — 
For the stoutest held his breath. 

While the hungry sea was roaring. 
And the breakers talked with Death. 

As thus we sat in darkness, 

Each one busy with his prayers, ~- 
** We are lost I " the captain shouted. 

As he staggered down the stairs. 

But his little daughter whispered. 

As she took his icy hand, 
** Is not God upon the ocean. 

Just the same as on the land? " 

Then we kissed the little maiden 
And we spoke in better cheer. 

And we anchored safe in harbor 
When the moon was shining clear. 

^ Copyright, 1880, bj James T. Fields. 



THE HISTORY OF ALI BABA, AND OF THE 

FORTY ROBBERS KHiLED BY 

ONE SLAVE 

From Ths Arabian Nicf&is 

I 

Thebe once lived in a town of Persia two brothers, 
one named Cassim and the other Ali Baba. Their 
father divided his small property equally between 
them. Cassim married a very rich wife, and became 
a wealthy merchant. Ali Baba married a woman as 
poor as himself, and lived by cutting wood and bring- 
ing it upon three asses into the town to sell. 

One day, when Ali Baba had cut just enough wood 
in the forest to load his asses, he noticed far off a 
great cloud of dust. As it drew nearer, he saw that 
it was made by a body of horsemen, whom he sus- 
pected to be robbers. Leaving the asses, he climbed 
a large tree which grew on a high rock, and had 
branches thick enough to hide him completely while 
he saw what passed beneath. The troop, forty in 
number, all well mounted and armed, came to the 
foot of the rock on which the tree stood, and there 
dismounted. Each man unbridled his horse, tied him 
to a shrub, and hung about his neck a bag of com. 
Then each of them took off his saddle-bag, which 
from its weight seemed to Ali Baba full of gold and 
silver. One, whom he took to be their captain, came 
under the tree in which Ali Baba was concealed; 
and, making his way through some shrubs, spoke the 
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words, "Open, Sesame."^ As soon as the captain 
of the robbers said this, a door opened in the rock, 
and after he had made all his troop enter before him, 
he followed them, when the door shut again of itself. 

The robbers stayed some time within, and Ali 
Baba, fearful of being caught, remained in the tree. 
At last the door opened again, and the captain came 
out first, and stood to see all the troop pass by him. 
Then Ali Baba heard him make the door close by 
saying, '^ Shut, Sesame." Every man at once bridled 
his horse, fastened his wallet, and mounted again. 
When the captain saw them all ready, he put himself 
at their head, and they returned the way they had 
come. 

Ali Baba watched them out of sight, and then 
waited some time before coming down. Wishing to 
see whether the captain's words would have the same 
effect if he should speak them, he found the door hid- 
den in the shrubs, stood before it, and said : " Open, 
Sesame." Instantly the door flew wide open. 

Instead of a dark, dismal cavern, Ali Baba was 
surprised to see a large chamber, well lighted from 
the top, and in it all sorts of provisions, rich bales of 
silk, stuff, brocade and carpeting, gold and silver 
ingots in great heaps, and money in bags. 

Ali Baba went boldly into the cave, and collected 
as much of the gold coin, which was in bags, as he 
thought his asses could carry. When he had loaded 
them with the bags, he laid wood over them so thaf 
they could not be seen, and, passing out of the door 
for the last time, stood before it and said : " Shut, 
Sesame." The door closed of itself, and he made the 
best of his way to town. 

^ Sesame (pronounced s^ssamy) is a small gnun. 



BE CAREFULLY CLOSED THE QATE OP HIS LITTLE TABD, THREW 
OFF THE WOOD, AMD CARRIED THE BAtiS INTO THE HOUSE. TUEV 
WEKB EMPTIED BEFORE HIS WIFE, AND THE URKAT HEAP OF UOLD 
DAZZLED HEB EVES. THEN HE TOLD HER THE WHOLE ADVEN. 
TURE,ANDWAaNEDHER, ABOVE ALL THINOS, TO KEEP IT SECRET. 
ALI BABA WOULD NOT 1-ET HER TAKE TIME TO COUNT IT OUT 
AS SHE WISHED, BUT SAID: "I WILL DIQ A HOLC AND BURT IT" 
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When he reached home, he caFefully closed the 
gate of his little yard, threw off the wood, and carried 
the bags into the house. They were emptied before 
his wife, and the great heap of gold dazzled her eyes. 
Then he told her the whole adventure, and warned 
her, above all things, to keep it secret. 

Ali Baba would not let her take the time to count 
it out as she wished, but said : *^ I will dig a hole and 
bury it." 

^^ But let us know as nearly as may be," she said, 
** how much we have. I will borrow a small measure, 
and measure it, while you dig a hole." 

Away she ran to the wife of Cassim, who lived near 
by, and asked for a measure. The sister-in-law, know- 
ing Ali Baba's poverty, was curious to learn what sort 
of grain his wife wished to measure out, and artfully 
managed to put some suet in the bottom of the mea- 
sure before she handed it over. Ali Baba's wife 
wanted to show how careful she was in small matters, 
and, after she had measured the gold, hurried back, 
even while her husband was burying it, with the bor- 
rowed measure, never noticing that a coin had stuck 
to its bottom. 

*^ What," said Cassim's wife, as soon as her sister- 
in-law had left her, ^^has Ali Baba gold in such 
plenty that he measures it ? Whence has he all this 
wealth? " And envy possessed her breast. 

When Cassim came home, she said to him : ^' Cas- 
sim, you think yourself rich, but Ali Baba is much 
richer. He does not count his money ; he measures 
it." Then she explained to him how she had found 
it out, and they looked together at the piece of money, 
which was so old that they could not tell in what 
prince's reign it was coined. 
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Cassim, since marrying the rich widow, had never 
treated Ali Baba as a brother, but neglected him. 
Now, instead of being pleased, he was filled with a 
base envy. Early in the morning, after a sleepless 
night, he went to him and said : " Ali Baba, you pre- 
tend to be wretchedly poor, and yet you measure gold. 
My wife found this at the bottom of the measure you 
borrowed yesterday." 

Ali Baba saw that there was no use of trying to 
conceal his good fortune, and told the whole story, 
offering his brother part of the treasure to keep the 
secret. 

*'I expect as much," replied Cassim haughtily; 
** but I must know just where this treasure is and how 
to visit it myself when I choose. Otherwise I will 
inform against you, and you will lose even what you 
have now." 

Ali Baba told him all he wished to know, even to 
the words he must speak at the door of the cave. 

Cassim rose before the sun the next morning, and 
set out for the forest with ten mules bearing great 
chests which he meant to fill. With little trouble 
he found the rock and the door, and, standing before 
it, spoke the words, ^^Open, Sesame." The door 
opened at once, and when he was within closed upon 
him. Here indeed were the riches of which his 
brother had told. He quickly brought as many bags 
of gold as he could carry to the door of the cavern; 
but his thoughts were so full of his new wealth, that 
he could not think of the word that should let him 
out* Instead of *' Sesame," he said, '^ Open, Barley," 
and was much amazed to find that the door remained 
fast shut. He named several sorts of grain, but still 
the door would not open. 
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Cassim had never expected such a disaster, and 
was so frightened that the more he tried to recall the 
word ** Sesame," the more confused his mind be- 
came. It was as if he had never heard the word at all. 
He threw down the bags in his hands, and walked 
wildly up and down, without a thought of the riches 
lying round about him. 

At noon the robbers visited their cave. From 
afar they saw Cassim's mules straggling about the 
rock, and galloped full speed to the cave. Driving 
the mules out of sight, they went at once, with their 
naked sabres in their hands, to the door, which opened 
as soon as the captain had spoken the proper words 
before it. 

Cassim had heard the noise of the horses' feet, and 
guessed that the robbers had come. He resolved to 
make one effort for his life. As soon as the door 
opened, he rushed out and threw the leader down, 
but could not pass the other robbers, who with their 
scimitars soon put him to death. 

The first care of the robbers was to examine the 
cave. They found all the bags Cassim had brought 
to the door, but did not miss what Ali Baba had 
taken. As for Cassim himself, they guessed rightly 
that, once within, he could not get out again ; but how 
he had managed to learn their secret words that let 
him in, they could not telL One thing was certain, 
— there he was ; and to warn all others who might 
know their secret and follow in Cassim's footsteps, 
they agreed to cut his body into four quarters — to 
hang two on one side and two on the other, within 
the door of the cave. This they did at once, and 
leaving the place of their hoards well closed, mounted 
their horses and set out to attack the caravans they 
might meet. 
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When night came, and Cassim did not return, his 
wife became very uneasy. She ran to Ali Baba for 
comfort, and he told her that Cassim would certainly 
think it unwise to enter the town till night was well 
advanced. By midnight Cassim's wife was still more 
alarmed, and wept till morning, cursing her desire to 
pry into the affairs of her brother and sister-in-law. 
In the early day she went again, in tears, to Ali 
Baba. 

He did not wait for her to ai^ him to go and see 
what had happened to Cassim, but set out at once for 
the forest with his three asses. Finding some blood 
at the door of the cave, he took it for an ill omen ; 
but when he had spoken the words, and the door had 
opened, he was struck with horror at the dismal sight 
of his brother's body. He could not leave it there, 
and hastened within to find something to wrap around 
it. Laying the body on one of his asses, he covered 
it with wood. The other two asses he loaded with 
bags of gold, covering them also with wood as before. 
Then bidding the door shut, he came away, but 
stopped some time at the edge of the forest, Ihat he 
might not go into the town before night. When he 
reached home he left the two asses, laden with gold, in 
his little yard for his wife to unload, and led the 
other to his sister-in-law's house. 

Ali Baba knocked at the door, which was opened 
by Morgiana, a clever slave, full of devices to con- 
quer difficulties. When he came into the court and 
unloaded the ass, he took Morgiana aside, and said 
to her : — 

"You must observe a strict secrecy. Your mas- 
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ter's body is contained in these two panniers. We 
most bnry him as if he had died a natural deatL Qo 
now and tell your mistress. I leave the matter to 
your wit^ and skillful devioes." 

They placed the body in Cassim's house, and, chaig* 
ing Morgiana to act well her part, Ali Baba returned 
home with his ass. 

Early the next morning, Morgiana went to a drug* 
gist, and asked for a sort of loasenge used in the most 
dangerous illness. When he asked her for whom she 
wanted it, she answered with a sigh : ^^ My good mas- 
ter Cassim. He can neither eat nor speak." In the 
eyening she went to the same druggist, and with tears 
in her eyes asked for an essence given to sick persons 
for whose life there is little hope. ** Alas I " said she, 
*^ I am afraid even this will not save my good mas- 
ter." 

All that day Ali Baba and his wife were seen going 
sadly between their house and Cassim's, and in the 
evening nobody was surprised to hear the shrieks and 
cries of Cassim's wife and Morgiana, who told every- 
body that her master was dead. 

llie next morning at daybreak she went to an old 
cobbler, who was always early at work, and, putting 
a piece of gold in his hand, said : — 

^^Baba Mustapha, you must bring your sewing- 
tackle and come with me ; but I must tell you, I shall 
blindfold you when we reach a certain place." 

^* Oh I oh I " replied he, *' you would have me do 
something against my conscience or my honor." 

*^ God forbid ! " said Morgiana, putting another 
piece of gold in his hand ; ** only come along with me, 
and fear nothing." 

Baba Mustapha went with Morgiana, and at a cer- 
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.tain place she bound his eyes with a handkerchief, 
which she never unloosed till they had entered the 
room of her master's house, where she had put the 
corpse together. 

*^ Baba Mustapha," said she, ^^ you must make 
haste, and sew the parts of this body together, and 
when you have done, I will give you another piece of 
gold." 

After Baba Mustapha had finished his task, she 
blindfolded him again, gave him the third piece of 
gold she had promised, and, charging him with 
secrecy, took him back to the place where she had 
first bound his eyes. Taking off the bandage, she 
watched him till he was out of sight, lest he should 
return and dog her ; then she went home. 

At Cassim's house she made all things ready for 
the funeral, which was duly performed by the imaun ^ 
and other ministers of the mosque. Morgiana, as a 
slave of the dead man, walked in the procession, 
weeping, beating her breast, and tearing her hair. 
Cassim's wife stayed at home, uttering doleful cries 
with the women of the neighborhood, who, according 
to custom, came to mourn with her. The whole quar- 
ter was filled with sounds of sorrow. 

Thus the manner of Cassim's death was hushed up, 
and, besides his widow, Ali Baba, and Morgiana, the 
slave, nobody in the city suspected the cause of it. 
Three or four days after the funeral, Ali Baba re~ 
moved his few goods openly to his sister-in-law's 
house, in which he was to live in the future ; but the 
money he had taken from the robbers was carried 
thither by night. As for Cassim's warehouse, Ali 
Baba put it entirely under the charge of his eldest son. 

^ Imatm^ a Mohammedan priest i 
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While all this was going on, the forty robbers again 
visited their cave in the forest. Great was their sur- 
prise to find Cassim's body taken away, with some of 
their bags of gold. 

^^We are certainly found out," said the captain; 
^* the body and the money have been taken by some 
one else who knows our secret. For our own lives' 
sake, we must try and find him. What say you, my 
lads?" 

The robbers all agreed that this must be done. 

** Well," said the captain, " one of you, the boldest 
and most skillful, must go to the town, disguised as a 
stranger, and try if he can hear any talk of the man 
we killed, and find out where he lived. This matter 
is so important that the man who undertakes it and 
fails should su£Fer death. What say you ? " 

One of the robbers, without waiting to know what 
the rest might think, started up, and said, *^ I submit 
to this condition, and think it an honor to expose my 
life to serve the troop." 

This won great praise from the robber's comrades, 
imd he disguised himself at once so that nobody could 
take him for what he was. Just at daybreak he 
entered the town, and walked up and down till he 
came by chance to Baba Mustapha's stall, which was 
always open before any of the shops. 

The old cobbler was just going to work when the 
robber bade him good-morrow, and said : — 

** Honest man, you begin to work very early ; how 
can one of your age see so well ? Even if it were 
lighter, I question whether you could see to stitch." 

*^ You do not know me," replied Baba Mustapha ; 
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*^ for old as I am I have excellent eyes, Yon will not 
doubt me when I tell you that I sewed the body of a 
dead man together in a place where I had not so 
much light as I have now.*' 

*' A dead body I " exclaimed the robber amazed. 

^^ Yes, yes," answered Baba Mustapha ; ^' I see you 
want to know more, but you shall not." 

The robber felt sure that he was on the right track. 
He put a piece of gold into Baba Mustapha's hand, 
and said to him : — 

*^ I do not want to learn your secret, though you 
could safely trust me with it. The only thing I ask 
of you is to show me the house where you stitched up 
the dead body." 

'' I could not do that," replied Baba Mustapha, ** if 
I would. I was taken to a certain place, whence I 
was led blindfold to the house, and afterwards brought 
back again in the same manner." 

** Well," replied the robber, " you may remember 
a little of the way that you were led blindfold. Come, 
let me blind your eyes at the same place. We will 
walk together, and perhaps you may recall the way. 
Here id another piece of gold for you." 

This was enough to bring Baba Mustapha to his 
feet. They soon reached the place where Morgiana 
had bandaged his eyes, and here he was blindfolded 
again. Baba Mustapha and the robber walked on till 
they came to Cassim's house, where Ali Baba now 
lived. Here the old man stopped, and when the thief 
pulled off the band, and found that his guide could 
not tell him whose house it was, he let him go. But 
before he started back for the forest himself, well 
pleased with what he had learned, he marked the door 
with a piece of chalk which he had ready in his hand* 
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Soon after this Morgiana came out upon some 
errand, and when she returned she saw the mark the 
robber had made, and stopped to look at it. 

** What can this mean ? " she said to herself. ** Some- 
body intends my master harm, and in any case it 
is best to guard against the worst." Then she fetched 
a piece of chalk, and marked two or three doors on 
each side in the same manner, saying nothing to her 
master or mistress. 

When the robber rejoined his troop in the forest, 
and told of his good fortune in meeting the one man 
that could have helped him, they were all delighted. 

*' Comrades," said the captain, ^' we have no time 
to lose. Let us set off at once, well armed and dis- 
guised, enter the town by twos, and join at the great 
square. Meanwhile our comrade who has brought us 
the good news and I will go and find out the house, 
and decide what had best be done." 

Two by two they entered the town. Last of all 
went the captain and the spy. When they came to 
the first of the houses which Morgiana had marked, 
the spy pointed it out. But the captain noticed that 
the next door was chalked in the same manner, and 
asked his guide which house it was, that or the first. 
The guide knew not what answer to make, and was 
still more puzzled when he and the captain saw five 
or. six houses marked after this same fashion. He 
assured the captain, with an oath, that he had marked 
but one, and could not tell who had chalked the rest, 
nor could he say at which house the cobbler had 
stopped. 

There was nothing to do but to join the other rob- 
bers, and tell them to go back to the cave. Here 
they were told why they had all returned, and the 
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guide was declared by all to be worthy of death. In- 
deed, he condemned himself, owning that he ought to 
have been more careful, and prepared to receive the 
stroke which was to cut off his head. 

The safety of the troop still demanded that the 
second comer to the cave should be found, and an- 
other of the gang offered to try it, with the same 
penalty if he should fail. Like the other robber, he 
found out Baba Mustapha, and, through him, the 
house, which he marked, in a place remote from sight, 
with red chalk. 

But nothing could escape Morgiana's eyes, and 
when she went out, not long after, and saw the red 
chalk, she argued with herself as before, and marked 
the other houses near by in the same place and manner. 

The robber, when he told his comrades what he 
had done, prided himself on his carefulness, and the 
captain and all the troop thought they must succeed 
this time. Again they entered the town by twos ; 
but when the robber and his captain came to the 
street, they found the same trouble. The captain 
was enraged, and the robber as much confused as the 
former guide had been. Thus the captain and his 
troop went back again to the cave, and the robber 
who had failed willingly gave himself up to death. 

IV 

The captain could not afford to lose any more of 
his brave fellows, and decided to take upon himself 
the task in which two had failed. Like the others, 
he went to Baba Mustapha, and was shown the house. 
Unlike them he put no mark on it, but studied it care- 
fully and passed it so often that he could not possibly 
mistake it. 
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When he returned to the troop, who were waiting 
for him in the cave, he said : — 

^ Now, comrades, nothing can prevent our full re- 
venge, as I am certain of the house. As I returned 
I thought of a way to do our work, but if any one 
thinks of a better, let him speak." 

He told them his plan, and, as they thought it good, 
he ordered them to go into the villages about, and 
buy nineteen mules, with thirty-eight large leather 
jars, one full of oil, and the others empty. Within 
two or three days they returned with the mules and 
the jars, and as the months of the jars were rather 
too narrow for the captain's purpose, he caused them 
to be widened. Having put one of his men into each 
jar, with the weapons which he thought fit, and hav- 
ing a seam wide enough open for each man to breathe, 
he rubbed the jars on the outside with oil from the 
full vessel. 

Thus prepared they set out for the town, the nine- 
teen mules loaded with the thirtynseven robbers in 
jars, and the jar of oil, with the captain as their 
driver. When he reached Ali Baba's door, he found 
Ali Baba sitting there taking a little fresh air after 
his supper. The captain stopped his mules, and said : 

^^I have brought some oil a great way to sell at 
to-morrow's market ; and it is now so late that I do 
not know where to lodge. Will you do me the favor 
to let me pass the night with you ? " 

Though Ali Baba had seen the captain in the for- 
est, and had heard him speak, he could not know him 
in the disguise of an oU-merchant, and bade him wel- 
come. He opened his gates for the mules to go into 
the yard, and ordered a slave to put them in a stable 
and feed them when they were unloaded, and then 
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called Morgiana to get a good snpper for his guest. 
After supper he charged her afresh to take good care 
of the stranger, and said to her : — 

^ To-morrow morning I intend to go to the bath 
before day ; take care to have my bathing linen 
ready; give it to Abdalla" (which was his slaye*8 
name), ^^ and make me some good broth against my 
return.'* After this he went to bed* 

In the mean time the captain of the robbers went 
into the yard, and took off the lid of each jar, and 
told his people what they must do. To each, in turn, 
he said : — 

*^ As soon as I throw some stones out of the cham- 
ber window where I lie, do not fail to come out, and I 
will join you at once." 

Then he went into the house, and Morgiana showed 
him his chamber, where he soon put out the light, and 
laid himself down in his clothes. 

To carry out Ali Baba's orders, Morgiana got his 
bathing linen ready, and bade Abdalla to set on the 
]>ot for the broth ; but soon the lamp went out, and 
there was no more oil in the house, nor any candles. 
She knew not what to do, till the slave reminded her 
of the oil-jars in the yard. She thanked him for the 
thought, took the oil-pot, and went out. When she 
came nigh the first jar, the robber within said softly : 
»* Is it time ? " 

Of course she was surprised to find a man in the jar 
instead of the oil, but she saw at once that she must 
keep silence, as Ali Baba, his family, and she herself 
were in great danger. Therefore she answered, with- 
out showing any fear : *^ Not yet, but presently.'' In 
tills manner she went to all the jars and gave the 
same answers, till she came to the jar of oil. 
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By ibis means Morgiana found that her master had 
admitted to his house thirty-eight robbers, of whom 
the pretended oil-merchant, their captain, was one. 
She made what haste she could to fill her oil-pot, and 
returned to her kitchen, lighted her lamp, and taking 
a great kettle went back to the oil-jar and filled it. 
Then she set the kettle on a large wood fire, and as 
soon as it boiled went and poured enough into every 
jar to stifle and destroy the robber within. 

When this deed, worthy of the courage of Morgi- 
ana, was done without any noise, as she had planned, 
she returned to the kitchen with the empty kettle, put 
out the lamp, and left just enough of the fire to make 
tiie broth. Then she sat silent, resolving not to go to 
rest till she had seen through the window that opened 
on the yard whatever might happen there. 

It was not long before the captain of the robbers 
got up, and, seeing that all was dark and quiet, gave 
the appointed signal by throwing little stones, some 
of which hit the jars, as he doubted not by the sound 
they gave. As there was no response, he threw stones 
a second and a third time, and could not imagine why 
there was no answer to his signal. 

Much alarmed, he went softly down into the yard, 
and, going to the first jar to ask the robber if he was 
ready, smelt the hot boiled oil, which sent forth a 
steam out of the jar. From this he suspected that his 
plot was found out, and, looking into the jars one by 
one, he found that all his gang were dead. Enraged 
to despair, he forced the lock of a door that led from 
the yard to the garden, and made his escape. When 
Morgiana saw him go, she went to bed, well pleased 
that she had saved her master and his family. 

Ali Baba rose before day, and went to the baths 
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wiiihont knowing of what had happened in the night. 
When he returned he was very much surprised to 
see the oil-jars in the yard and the mules in the 
stable. 

" God preserve you and all your family," said Mor- 
giana when she was a^ked what it meant; '' you will 
know better when you have seen what I have to show 

you." 

So saying she led him to the first jar, and asked 
Mm to see if there was any oiL When he saw a man 
instead, he started back in alarm. 

^^ Do not be afraid," said Morgiana ; ^' he can do 
neither you nor anybody else the least harm. He is 
dead. Now look into all the other jars." 

Ali Baba was more and more amazed as he went 
on, and saw all the dead men and the sunken oil-jar 
at the end. He stood looking from the jars to Mor- 
giana, till he found words to ask : ^^ And what is be- 
come of the merchant ? " 

*^ Merchant ! " answered she ; ^^ he is as much one 
as I am." 

Then she led him into the house, and told of all 
that she had done, from the first noticing of the chalk- 
mark to the death of the robbers and the flight of 
their captain. On hearing of these brave deeds from 
Morgiana's own Ups, Ali Baba said to her: — 

^^ God, by your means, has delivered me from death. 
For the first token of what I owe you, I give you your 
liberty from this moment, till I can fully reward you 
as I intend." 

Near the trees at the end of Ali Baba's long gar- 
den, he and Abdalla dug a trench large enough to 
hold the bodies of the robbers. When they were 
buried there, Ali Baba hid the jars and weapons; 
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and as the mules were of no use to him, he sent them 

at di£Eerent times to be sold in the market by his 

slave. 

V 

The captain of the forty robbers had returned to 
his cave in the forest, but found himself so lonely 
there that the place became frightful to him. He 
resolved at the same time to avenge the fate of his 
comrades, and to bring about the death of Ali Baba. 
For this purpose he returned to the town, disguised 
as a merchant of silks. By degrees he brought from 
his cavern many sorts of fine stuffs, and to dispose of 
these he took a warehouse that happened to be oppo- 
site Cassim's, which Ali Baba's son had occupied 
since the death of his uncle. 

He took the name of Cogia Houssain,and as a new- 
comer was very civil to the merchants near him. Ali 
Baba's son was one of the first to converse with him, 
and the new merchant was most friendly. Within 
two or three days Ali Baba came to see his son, and 
the captain of the robbers knew him at once, and 
soon learned from his son who he was. From that 
time forth he was still more polite to Ali Baba's son, 
who soon felt bound to repay the many kindnesses of 
his new friend. 

As his own house was small, he arranged with his 
father that on a certain afternoon, when he and the 
merchant were passing by Ali Baba's house, they 
should stop, and he should ask them both to sup with 
him. This plan was carried out, though at first the 
merchant, with whose own plans it agreed perfectly, 
made as if to excuse himself. He even gave it as a 
reason for not remaining that he could eat no salt in 
his victuals. 
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«' If that is all," said Ali Baba, '' it need not de- 
prive me of the honor of your company ; " and he 
went to the kitchen and told Morgiana to put no salt 
into anything she was cooking that evening. 

Thus Cogia Houssain was persuaded to stay, but to 
Morgiana it seemed very strange that any one should 
refuse to eat salt. She wished to see what manner of 
man it might be, and to this end, when she had fin- 
ished what she had to do in the kitchen, she helped 
Abdalla carry up the dishes. Looking at Cogia 
Houssain, she knew him at first sight, in spite of his 
disguise, to be the captain of the robbers, and, scan- 
ning him very closely, saw that he had a dagger under 
his garment. 

*^ I see now why this greatest enemy of my master 
would eat no salt with him. He intends to kill him ; 
but I will prevent him." 

While they were at supper Morgiana made up her 
mind to do one of the boldest deeds ever conceived. 
She dressed herself like a dancer, girded her waist 
with a silver-gilt girdle, from which hung a poniard, 
and put a handsome mask on her face. Then, when 
the supper was ended, she said to Abdalla : — 

^^Take your tabor, and let us go and divert our 
master and his son's friend, as we sometimes do when 
he is alone." 

They presented themselves at the door with a low 
bow, and Morgiana was bidden to enter and show 
Cogia Houssain how well she danced. This, he knew, 
would interrupt him in carrying out his wicked pur- 
pose, but he had to make the best of it, and to seem 
pleased with Morgiana's dancing. She was indeed a 
good dancer, and on this occasion outdid herself in 
graceful and surprising motions. At the last, she 
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took the tabor from Abdalla's hand, and held it out 
like those who dance for money. 

All Baba put a piece of gold into it, and so did his 
son. When Cogia Houssain saw that she was coming 
to him, he palled out his purse from his bosom to 
make her a present; but while he was putting his 
hand into it, Morgiana, with courage worthy of her^ 
self, plunged the poniard into his heart 

*^ Unhappy woman ! " exclaimed Ali Baba, ** what 
have you done to ruin me and my family ? '' 

** It was to preserve, not to ruin you,'' answered 
Morgiana. Then she showed the dagger in Cogia 
Houssain's garment, and said : ^' Look well at him, 
and you wiU see that he is both the pretended oil- 
merchant and the captain of the band of forty rob- 
bers. As soon as you told me that he would eat no 
salt with you, I suspected who it was, and when I saw 
him, I knew." 

Ali Baba embraced her, and said : ^* Morgiana, I 
gave you your liberty before, and promised you more 
in time ; now I would make you my daughter-in-law. 
Consider," he said, turning to his son, ^* that by mar- 
rying Morgiana, you marry the preserver of my 
family and yours." 

The son was all the more ready to carry out his 
father's wishes, because they were the same as his 
own, and within a few days he and Morgiana were 
married, but before this, the captain of the robbers 
was buried with his comrades, and so secretly was it 
done, that their bones were not found till many years 
had passed, when no one had any concern in making 
this strange story known. 

For a whole year Ali Baba did not visit the rob- 
bers' cave. At the end of that time, as nobody had 
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tried to disturb him, he made another journey to the 
foresty and, standing before the entrance to the cave, 
said: ^Open, Sesame." The door opened at once, 
and from the appearance of everything within the 
cavern, he judged that nobody had been there since 
the captain had fetched the goods for his shop. 
From this time forth, he took as much of the treasure 
as his needs demanded. Some years later he carried 
his son to the cave, and taught him the secret, which 
he handed down in his family, who used their good 
fortune wisely, and lived in great honor and splendor* 



THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL » 

(THE FABLE) 

Raxjph Waldo EMXiuoir 

The mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter ^* Little prig ; " 
Bun replied, 
** You are doubtless very big, 
But all sorts of things and weathfir 
Must be taken in together 
To make up a year, 
And a sphere : 
And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 
If I 'm not so large as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
And not half so spry ; 
I '11 not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track. 

Talents differ ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back. 
Neither can you crack a nut." 

^ From Poems, by Ralph Waldo Emerson, copyright, 1904» 
by Edward W. Emerson. 



THE BROOK 

AlJltKD, LOBD TeNKTBOM 

I come from haunts of coot aod hmx^ 

I make a sudden sally. 
And sparkle out among the fem» 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down. 
Or slip between the ridges. 

By twenty thorps, a little town» 
And half a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philip's farm I flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go^ 
But I go on for ever. 

I chatter over stony ways. 
In little sharps and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 

^th many a curve my banks I fiet 
By many a field and fallow. 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed add mallow* 
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I chatter, chatter, as I flow 

To join the brimming river. 
For men may come and men may go^ 

But I go on for ever. 

I wind about, and in and out. 

With here a blossom sailing. 
And here and there a lusty trout. 

And here and there a grayling. 

And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me, as I travel 
With many a silvery water-break 

Above the golden gravel. 

And draw them all along, and flow 

To join the brimming river. 
For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on for ever. 



THE FISHERMAN AND HIS WIFE » 

Horace £. Scuddeb 



THE FIRST WISH 

Once upon a time there was a Fisherman who lived 
with his wife in a hut in a ditch, near the sea. The 
Fisherman used to go out all day long to catch fish. 
One day, as he sat on the shore with his rod, he felt 
his line pulled; he drew it in, and at the end was a 
great Fish. The Fish said to him : — 

*' Pray let me live ; I am not a real Fish. I am an 
enchanted Prince ; put me into the water again and 
let me go." 

'* Oh," said the Fisherman, ^^ you need not make so 
many words about the matter. I wish to have nothing 
to do with a Fish that can talk. So swim away as fast 
as you please." 

He put him back into the water ; the Fish darted 
straight down to the bottom, and left a long streak 
of blood behind him. When the Fisherman went 
home to his wife in the ditch, he told her of the Fish. 

"Did you not ask it for anything?" said the wife. 

" No," said the Fisherman. " What should I ask 
for?" 

" Ah ! " said the wife, " we live meanly here in 
this poor ditch. Go back and tell the Fish we want a 
little cottage." 

* Copyrigliti 1899, by Horace E. Scudder. 
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The FishermaQ did not much like to do this ; but 
he went to the sea, and looked out. The water was 
yellow and green. He stood on the edge, and cried : — 

** O man of the sea I 
Come, listen to me, 
For Alice my wife. 
The plague of mj life, 
Hath sent me to beg a boon of thee.** 

At that the Fish swam to him, and said : — 

** Well, what does she want ? " 

^* Ahl " said the Fisherman, ^^my wife says that 
when I had caught you, I ought to have asked you 
for something, before I let you go again. She does 
not like to live in the ditch ; she wants a little cottage.'* 

*^Go home, then," said the Fish. *^She is in the 
cottage already." So the Fisherman went home, and 
saw his wife at the door of a cottage. 

^* Come in, come in," said she ; ^^ is not this much 
better than the ditch ? " And there were a parlor and 
a chamber and a kitchen ; behind the cottage was 
a little garden, with all sorts of flowers and fruits, 
and a yard full of ducks and chickens. 

^ Ah I " said the Fisherman, ^^ how happily we shall 
live now." 

*^ At least we can try," answered his wife. 

II 

THE SECOND WISH 

All went well for a week or two, and then Dame 
Alice said : — 

^* Husband, there is not room enough in this cot- 
tage ; the garden and the yard are both too small. I 
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should like a large stone castle to live in. So go to 
the Fish, and tell him to give us a castle.*' 

** Wife," said the Fisherman, *^ I do not like to ask 
again ; I fear he will be angry ; let us be content with 
the cottage." 

*^ Nonsense I he will give you what you ask. Go 
along and try." 

The Fisherman went, but his heart was heavy. 

He came to the sea, and the water was gray and 

gloomy, but it was calm. He stood on the edge and 

cried again : — 

« O man of the sea ! 
Come, listen to me. 
For Alice mj wife, 
The plague of my life, 
Hath sent me to heg a boon of thee ! " 

^ Well, what does she want now ?" asked the Fish. 

*^AhI" said the Fisherman, ^*my wife wants to 
live in a stone castle." 

** Go home, then, she is standing at the door of it 
already." Away went the Fisherman, and found his 
wife standing before a great castle. 

"See," said she, "is not this grand?" With that 
they both went into the castle, and found men and 
maids waiting to serve them. The rooms were full of 
golden chairs and tables ; behind the castle was a 
garden, and a wood half a mile long, full of hares and 
deer ; sheep and goats were in the field, and in the 
yard were stables and cow-houses. 

•* Well I " said the Fisherman, " now we will live 
contented and happy here the rest of our lives." 

" Perhaps we may," replied his wife ; " but let us 
sleep over it, and see how it is in the morning." So 
they went to bed. 
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III 
THE THIBD WISH 

When dame Alice awoke the next day, she jogged 
the Fisherman with her elbow and cried : — 

^^ Husband, get up, bestir yourself, for we must be 
king of all the land." 

*' Wife, wife," said the Fishennan, ^^ why should we 
wish to be king ? I will not be king.*' 

" Then I wQl," said Alice. 

*^ But wife, how can you be king ? The Fish cannot 
make you a king." 

^^ Husband," she said, ^* say no more, but go, ask 
the Fish. I will be king." So the Fisherman went 
once more to the sea, grieving much over his wife. 
The waves were a dark gray and were covered with 
foam. He stood on the edge, and cried again : — 

" O man of the sea I 
Come, listen to me, 
For Alice my wife, 
The plague of my life, 
Hath sent me to beg a boon of thee." 

*^ Well, what does she want now ? " asked the Fish. 

^^ Alas," said the Fisherman, ^^ my wife wants to be 
king." 

^* Go home," said the Fish ; " she is king already." 

Then the Fisherman went home. As he came close 
to the palace, he saw a troop of soldiers, and heard 
the sound of drums and trumpets ; when he went in, 
he saw his wife on a high throne ; she had a gold 
crown on her head ; and on each side of her stood six 
beautiful maids, each a head taller than the other. 
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" Well, wife," said the Fisherman, " are you king? " 
^^ Yes," said she, *^ I am king." And when he had 

looked at her a long time, he said : — 

^* Ah, wife I what a fine thing it is to be king ! now 

we shall never have anything more to wish for." 

IV 

THE F0T7BTH WISH 

*^I don't know how that may be," said Alice. 
'^ Never is a long time. I am king 'tis true; but I 
begin to be tired of it, and I think I should like to be 
emperor." 

*^ Alas, wife ! why should you wish to be emperor ? " 
asked the Fisherman. 

*^ Husband," said she, *^go to the Fish. I say I will 
be emperor." 

*^Ah, wife! the Fish cannot make you emperor, 
and I do not like to ask such a thing." 

*^ I am king," said Alice, ^^ and you are my slave. 
Go at once." 

So the Fisherman must needs go ; but he said to 
himself, as he went : — 

*^ This will come to no good ; it is too much to ask ; 
the Fish will be tired at last, and then we shall repent 
of what we have done." He came to the sea ; the 
water was black, and a great whirlwind blew over it ; 
but he went to the edge of the shore, and cried : -*- 

« O man of the sea I 
Come, listen to me, 
For Alice mj wife, 
The plague of mj life, 
Hath sent me to beg a boon of thee.'' 
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^ Well, what does she want now?" asked the Fish. 
** Ah/' said he, ^^ she wants to be emperor." 
'* Go home," said the Fish, "she is emperor." 
So he went home again ; as he drew near, he saw his 
wife sitting on a very lofty throne, made of solid gold ; 
she had a gold crown on her head, full two yards 
high, and on each side of her stood her guards in a 
row, each smaller than the other, from the tallest giant 
down to a wee dwarf, no bigger than her finger. Before 
her stood princes, and dukes, and earls; and the Fisher- 
man went up to her, and said : — 
" Wife, are you emperor ? " 
" Yes," said she, " I am emperor." 



THE FIFTH WISH 

" Ah," said the man, as he gazed up at her, " what 
a fine thing it is to be emperor ! " 

" Husband," said she, " why should we stay at being 
emperor? I will be pope next." 

" O wife I " said he, " how can you be pope ? There 
is but one pope at a time in the world." 

" Husband," said she, " I will be pope this very 
day." 

"But," answered the husband, "the Fish cannot 
make you pope." 

" What nonsense ! " said she ; " if he can make me 
an emperor, he can make me a pope. Go and try 
him." 

So the Fisherman went. But when he came to the 
shore, the wind was raging and the sea was tossed up 
and down like boiling water ; in the middle of the sky 
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there was a little blue, but toward the south it was red, 
as if a dreadful storm was brewing. At this, the Fisher- 
man was in terror, but he went to the edge of the 
shore, and said in a low voice : — 

« O man of the sea ! 
Come, listen to me, 
For Alice my wife, 
The plague of my life, 
Hath sent me to beg a boon of thee." 

*^ Well, what does she want now? " asked the Fish. 

^^ Ah I " said the Fisherman, *^ she wants to be pope." 

^^ GK> home ; she is pope." 

Then the Fisherman went home and found his wife 
sitting on a throne that was two miles high ; she had 
three great crowns on her head: — around her stood 
all the pomp and power of the church; and on each 
side were two rows of burning lights, of all sizes, the 
greatest as large as the tallest tower in the world, and 
the least no bigger than a small rush-light. 

^^ Wife," said the Fisherman, as he looked at all 
this grandeur, ** are you pope ? " 

" Yes," said she, " I am pope." 

^^ Well, wife," replied he, '4t is a grand thing to be 
pope, and now you must be content, for you can be 
nothing greater." 

^' I will considerof that," said the wife. 

VI 

THE PINAL WISH 

Thet went to bed, but dame Alice could not sleep 
all night, for thinking of what she should be next. 
At last morning came and the sun rose* 
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'^ Ha ! " thought she, as she looked at it through the 
window, "cannot I prevent the sun rising?" At this 
she grew very angry, and she waked her husband, and 
said: — 

^^ Husband, go to the Fish and tell him I want to be 
lord of the sun and moon." 

The Fisherman was half asleep, but the thought so 
scared him that he started and fell out of bed. 

" Alas, wife I " said he, " cannot you be content to be 
pope ? " 

" No," said she, " I am very uneasy, and cannot bear 
to see the sun and moon rise without my leave. Go at 
once to the Fish." 

Then the man went, quaking with fear ; as he drew 
near the shore, a great storm arose, so that the trees 
and the rocks shook, the sky became black, the light- 
ning flashed, the thunder rolled. The sea was one mass 
of black waves with a white crown of foam; and the 
Fisherman whispered : — 

'* O man of the sea I 
Come, listen to me, 
For Alice my wife, 
The plague of my life, 
Hath sent me to beg a boon of thee.'* 

" What does she want? " 

" Ah ! " said the Fisherman, " she wants to be lord 
of the sun and moon." 

" Go home," said the Fish, " to your ditch again." 
And there they live to this very day. 



THE FOUNTAIN 1 

James Russell Lowell 

Into the sunshine, 

FuU of the light, 
Leaping and flashing 

From morn till night ; 

Into the moonlight, 

Whiter than snow. 
Waving so flower-like 

When the winds blow ; 

Into the starlight 

Eushing in spray, 
Happy at midnight, 

Happy by day ; 

Ever in motion, 

Blithesome and cheery, 
Still climbing heavenward, 

Never aweary ; 

Glad of all weathers. 

Still seeming best, 
Upward or downward. 

Motion thy rest ; 

1 From the Complete Poetical Works o/Jamei Russell Lowell^ 
copyright, 1896, by Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
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Full of a nature 

Nothing can tame, 
Changed eveij moment, 

Ever the same ; 

Ceaseless aspiring, 

Ceaseless content. 
Darkness or sunshine 

Thy element ; 

Glorious fountain, 

Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant, 

Upward, like thee I 



WILLIAM TELLi 

Horace £. Scudder 

Switzerland is a republic, like the United States, 
and the men who live among its mountains are a 
brave, free people. But long ago the Emperor of 
Austria claimed the land as a part of his empire, and 
sent a man named Gessler to rule the people in his 
stead. 

Gessler was a tyrant. He wished to stand well with 
his master, the emperor, and he ruled the bold Swiss 
with a rod of iron. He had soldiers at his command, 
and he seemed able to do whatever he wished, but 
there was one thing he could not do : he could not 
make the proud people bow down to him when he 
came among them. 

He was angry enough at this, and he cast about 
for some new way in which to make them feel his 
power. In those days, as now, every town had a pub- 
lic square called a market-place. Here the people 
flocked to buy and sell of each other. The men and 
women came down from the mountains with game 
and cheese and butter ; they sold these things in the 
market, and bought goods which they could not make 
or grow in their mountain homes. 

In the market-place of Altorf, a Swiss town, Gess- 
ler set up a tall pole, like a liberty pole. But on the 
top of this pole he placed his hat, and, just as in the 
citv a gilt crown on some high point was the sign of 

1 Copyright, 1900, by Horace E. Scudder. 
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the emperor's power, so this hat was to be the sign 
of Gessler's po.wer. He bade that every Swiss man, 
woman, or child who passed by the pole should bow 
to the hat. In this way they were to show their re- 
spect for him. 

From one of the mountain homes near Altorf there 
came into the market-place one day a tall, strong man 
named William Tell. He was a famous archer, for it 
was in the days before the mountaineers carried guns, 
and he was wont to shoot bears and wild goats and 
wolves with his bow and arrows. 

He had with him his little son, and they walked 
across the market-place. But when they passed the 
pole, Tell never bent his head ; he stood as straight 
as a mountain pine. 

There were servants and spies of Gessler in the 
market-place, and they at once told the tyrant how 
Tell had defied him. Gessler commanded the Swiss 
to be brought before him, and he came, leading by 
the hand his little son. 

^^They tell me you shoot well," said the tyrant. 
*^ You shall not be punished. Instead you shall give 
me a sign of your skill. Your boy is no doubt made 
of the same stuff you are. Let him stand yonder a 
hundred paces off. Place an apple on his head, and 
do you stand here and pierce the apple with an arrow 
from your quiver." 

All the people about turned pale with fear, and 
fathers who had their sons with them held them fast, 
as if Gessler meant to take them from them. But 
Tell looked Gessler full in the face, and drew two 
arrows from his quiver. 

^^ Go yonder," he said to the lad, and he saw him 
led away by two servants of Gessler, who paced a 
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huDdred steps, and then placed an apple on the boy's 
head. They had some pity for Tell in their hearts, 
and so they had made the boy stand with his back to 
his father. 

^' Face this way," rang out Tell's clear voice, and 
the boy, quick to obey, turned and stood facing his 
father. He stood erect, his arms hanging straight by 
his side, his head held up, and the apple poised on it. 
He saw Tell string his bow, bend it, to try if it were 
true, fit the notch of the arrow into the taut cord, 
bring the bow slowly into place. He could see no 
more. He shut his eyes. 

The next moment a great shout rose from the 
crowd. The arrow had split the apple in two and had 
sped beyond. The people were overjoyed, but Gessler 
said in a surly tone to Tell : — 

" You were not so very sure of your first shot. I 
saw you place a second arrow in your belt." 

^^ That was for thee, tyrant, had I missed my first 
shot," said Tell. 

*' Seize him I " cried the enraged tyrant, and his 
soldiers rushed forward, but the people also threw 
themselves upon the soldiers, and Tell, now drawing 
his bow again, shot the tyrant through the heart, and 
in the confusion that followed, taking his boy by the 
hand, fled quickly to the lake near by, and, loosing a 
boat, rowed to the other shore, and so escaped to the 
mountain fastness. 



OUR HEROES 

FjBcebx Cast 

Here 's a hand to the boy who has courage 

To do what he knows to be right ; 
When he £alls in the way of temptation 

He has a hard battle to fight. 
Who strives against self and his eonurades 

Will find a most powerful foe : 
All honor to him if he conquers ; 

A cheer for the boy who says ** No ** I 

There 's many a battle fought daily 

The world knows nothing about ; 
There 's many a brave little soldier 

Whose strength puts a legion to rout* 
And he who fights sin single-handed 

Is more of a hero, I say, 
Than he who leads soldiers to battle, 

And conquers by arms in the fray. 

Be steadfast, my boy, when you 're tempted. 

And do what you know to be right; 
Stand firm by the colors of manhood, 

And you will o'ercome in the fight. 
' The right ! " be your battle cry ever 

In waging the warfare of life ; 
And God, who knows who are the heroes, 

Will give you the strength for the strife. 



HOME, SWEET HOME! 

John Howaud Fatnb 

Mm pleasures and palaces thougli we may roam, 
Be it ever so bumble, there 's no place like home ; 
A charm from the sky seems to haUow us there, 
Which, seek through the world, is ne'er met with 
elsewhere. 
Home, Home, sweet, sweet Home I 
There 's no place like Home ! there 's no place like Home I 

.An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain ; 
O, give me my lowly thatched cottage again I 
The birds singing gayly, that came at my call, — 
Give me them, — and the peace of mind, dearer than 
all! 
Home, Home, sweet, sweet Home I 
There 's no place like Home ! there 's no place like Home I 

How sweet 't is to sit 'neath a fond father's smile, 
And the cares of a mother to soothe and beguile ! 
Let others delight mid new pleasures to roam. 
But give me, oh, give me the pleasures of home ! 

Home I Home ! sweet, sweet Home ! 
There 's no place like Home ! there 's no place like Home I 

To thee I '11 return, overburdened with care ; 
The heart's dearest solace will smile on me there ; 
No more from that cottage again will I roam ; 
Be it ever so humble, there 's no place like home. 

Home! Home! sweet, sweet Home! 
There 's no place like Home ! there 's no place like Home ! 



HOW THE CLIFF WAS CLAD* 

Bjokhstjebmb BjOensok 

Between two cliffs lay a deep ravine, with a full 
stream rolling heavily through it over boulders and 
rough ground. It was high and steep, and one side 
was bare, save at the foot, where clustered a thick, 
fresh wood, so close to the stream that the mist from 
the water lay upon the foliage in spring and autumn. 
The trees stood looking upwards and forwards, unable 
to move either way. 

'' What if we were to clothe the Cliff? " said the 
Juniper one day to the foreign Oak that stood next 
him. The Oak looked down to find out who was speak- 
ing, and then looked up again without answering a 
word. The Stream worked so hard that it grew white; 
the North Wind rushed through the ravine, and 
shrieked in the fissures; and the bare Cliff hung 
heavily over and felt cold. 

''What if we were to clothe the Qiff?" said the 
Juniper to the Fir on the other side. 

'' Well, if anybody is to do it, I suppose we must," 
replied the Fir, stroking his beard ; '' What dost thou 
think ? " he added, looking over to the Birch. 

'' By all means let 's clothe it,'' answered the Birch, 
glancing timidly towards the Cliff, which hung over 
her so heavily that she felt as if she could scarcely 
breathe. And thus, although they were but three, they 
agreed to clothe the Cliff. 

^ Copyright, 1898, by Houghton, Mifflin and Conipany. 
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The Juniper went first. When they had gone a 
little way, they met the Heather. The Juniper seemed 
as though he meant to pass her by. 

^^Nay, let us take the Heather with us," said the 
Fir. So on went the Heather. Soon the Juniper began 
to slip. 

^^ Lay hold on me," said the Heather. The Juniper 
did so, and where there was only a little crevice the 
Heather put in one finger, and when she had got in 
one finger the Juniper put in his whole hand. They 
crawled and climbed, the Fir heavily behind with the 
Birch. 

^* It is a work of charity," said the Birch. 

Now the cuff began to ponder what little things 
these could be that came clambering up it. And when 
it had thought over this a few hundred years, it sent 
down a little Brook to see about it. It was just spring 
flood, and the Brook rushed on till she met the 
Heather. 

«^ Dear, dear Heather, canst thou not let me pass ? 
I am so little," said the Brook. The Heather, being 
very busy, only raised herself a little, and worked on. 
The Brook slipped under her and ran onwards. 

*^ Dear, dear Juniper, canst thou not let me pass? 
I am so little," said the Brook. The Juniper glanced 
sharply at her ; but as the Heather had let her pass, 
he thought he might do as well. The Brook slipped 
under him, and ran on till she came where the Fir 
stood panting on a crag. 

*^Dear, dear Fir, canst thou not let me pass? I am 
80 little," the Brook said, fondly kissing the Fir on 
his foot. The Fir felt bashful and let her pass. But 
the Birch made way before the Brook asked. 

^^He, he, he!" laughed the Brook, as she grew 
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larger. ^^Ha, ha, ha!" laughed the Brook agaio, 
pushing Heather and Juniper, Fir and Birch, for- 
wards and backwards, up and down, on the great 
crags. The Cliff sat for many hundred years after, 
pondering whether it did not smile a little that day. 

It was clear the Cliff did not wish to be clad. The 
Heather felt so vexed that she turned green again, 
and then she went on. 

«^ Never mind, take courage," said the Heather. 
The Juniper sat up to look at the Heather, and at 
last he rose to his feet. He scratched his head a mo- 
ment, and then he too went on again, and clutched 
so firmly that he thought the Cliff could not help 
feeling it. 

*^If thou wilt not take me, then I will take thee," 
said he. The Fir bent his toes a little to feel if they 
were whole, lifted one foot, which he found all right, 
then the other, which was all right too, and then both 
feet. He first examined the path he had come, then 
where he had been lying, and at last where he had to 
go. Then he strode onwards, just as though he had 
never f aUen. The Birch had been splashed very badly, 
but now she got up and made herself tidy. And so 
they went rapidly on, upwards and sidewards, in sun- 
shine and rain. 

^^ But what in the world is all this? " said the Cliff, 
when the summer sun shone. The dewdrops glittered, 
the birds sang, the wood-mouse squeaked, the hare 
bounded, and the weasel hid and screamed among the 
trees. 

Then the day came when the Heather could peep 
over the ClifiTs edge. 

^* Oh dear me ! " said she, and over she went. 

^^What is it the Heather sees, dear?" asked the 
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Juniper, and came forward till he, too, could peep over. 
^^ Dear me !" he cried, and oyer he went. 

^^ What 's the matter with the Juniper to-day ? " said 
the Fir, taking long strides in the hot sun. Soon he, 
too, by standing on tip-toe could peep over. ^^ Ah ! " — 
every branch and prickle stood on end with astonish- 
ment. He strode onwards, and over he went. 

^'What is it they all see and not I?" asked the 
Birch, lifting up her skirt and tripping after. ^' Ahl " 
said she, putting her head over, ^' there is a whole for- 
est, both of Fir and Heather, and Juniper and Birch, 
waiting for us on the plain " ; and her leaves trembled 
in the sunshine till the dewdrops fell. 

^^ This comes of reaching forwards," said the Juni« 
per. 



THE GLADNESS OF NATURE 

WHJIAM CULLEN BbTANT 

Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 

When our mother Nature laughs around, 

When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground ? 

There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren, 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky ; 

The ground-squirrel gaily chirps by his den, 
And the wilding-bee hums merrily by. 

The clouds are at play in the azure space, 

And their shadows at play on the bright green vale, 

And here they stretch to the frolic chase. 
And there they roll on the easy gale. 

There 's a dance of leaves in that aspen bower ; 

There 's a titter of winds in that beechen tree ; 
There 's a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower, 

And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 

And look at the broad-faced sun, how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 

On the leaping waters and gay young isles, — 
Ay, look, and he 'U smile thy gloom away I 



THE TALKING SADDLE ^ 

Joel Chandler Harrtb 

Once upon a time a fanner had five sons. He was 
not rich and he was not poor. He had some land, and 
he had a little money. He divided his land equally 
among his four oldest sons, giving each just as much 
as he could till. To each, he also gave a piece of money. 
Then he called his youngest son, and said : — 

^^ You have sharp eyes and a keen wit. You want no 
land. All you need is a saddle. That I will give you." 

'' A saddle I What will I do with a saddle ? " asked 
the youngest son, whose name was Tip-Top. 

^^ Make a fortune with it." 

"If I had ahorse — " 

" A head is better than a horse," the father replied. 

Not long after, the old man died. The land was di- 
vided up among the four older sons, and Tip-top was 
left with the saddle. He slung it on his back and set 
out to make his fortune. It was not long before he 
came to a large town. He rested for a while and then 
he went into the town. He remembered that his father 
had said a head was better than a horse, so, instead 
of carrying the saddle on his back, he put it on his 
head. At first the people thought he was carrying the 
saddle because he had sold his horse for a good price, 
or because the animal had died. But he went through 
street after street still carrying the saddle on his head, 
never pausing to look around or to speak to anybody, 

^ Copyright, 18d4, by Joel Chandler Harris and Houghtoa, 
Mifflin and Company. 
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and at last the people began to wonder. Some said he 
was a simpleton, some said he was a saddle-maker ad- 
vertising his wares, and some said he was a tramp who 
ought to be arrested and put in the workhouse. 

This talk finally reached the ears of the Major of 
the town, and he sent for Tip-Top to appear before 
him. But instead of going to the place where the 
Mayor held his court, Tip-Top inquired where his 
house was and went there. Now, when Tip-Top knocked 
at the Mayor's door the servant, seeing the man with 
a saddle on his head, began to scold him. 

«« Do you think the Mayor keeps his harness in the 
parlor ? Go in the side gate and carry the saddle in 
the cellar where it belongs. Hang it on the first peg 
you see." 

Tip-Top tried to say something, but the servant 
shut the door with a bang. Then Tip-Top did aa he 
was bid. He went through the side gate, and found the 
cellar without any trouble, but instead of hanging the 
saddle on a peg, he placed it on the fioor and sat on it. 

After waiting patiently a while, wondering when 
the Mayor would call him, Tip-Top heard voices on 
the other side of the wall. He listened closely, and 
soon found that the housemaid who had driven him 
away from the Mayor's door was talking to her brother, 
who had just returned from a long journey. 

^^ The Mayor has gold," said the brother. ^' You must 
tell me where he keeps it. I have a companion in my 
travels, and to-night we shall come and take the 
treasure." 

For a long time the housemaid refused to tell where 
the Mayor kept his gold, but the brother threatened 
and coaxed, and finally she told him where the treasure 
lay. 
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" It is in a closet by the chimney in the first room 
to the right at the head of the stairs. The gold is in 
an iron box and it is very heayy." 

^^ My companion has long hair and a strong arm," 
said the brother. ^^ He is cross-eyed and knock-kneed. 
It would n't do for you to meet him in the hallway. 
Go to bed early and lock your door, and if you hear 
any outcry during the night cover your head with a 
pillow and go to sleep again." 

Then the housemaid and her brother went away. 

« Well," said Tip-Top, " this is no place for me." 

He waited a while, and then went out of the cellar 
into the yard with his saddle on his head. The cook, 
seeing him there, told him to carry the saddle to the 
stable where the horses were kept. TipTop went to the 
stable, placed his saddle in an empty stall, and sat on it. 

After a while he heard two persons come in from 
the street. They went into a stall near by and began 
to talk. One was the coachman and the other was his 
nephew, who had just returned from a long journey. 

^^The Mayor has fine horses," said the nephew. ^^I 
must have two of them to-night, otherwise I am ruined 
forever." 

The coachman refused to listen at first, but after a 
while he consented. He told his nephew that the stable- 
boy slept in the manger. 

^^I have a companion in my travels," said his 
nephew, ^^ and to-night we shall come and take the 
horses away. My companion has short hair and a heavy 
hand. Close your eyes and cover your head with straw 
if you hear any outcry." 

After a while the coachman and his nephew went 
out into the street again, and then Tip-Top came 
forth from the stable with the saddle on his head. The 
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Mayor had jast oome in, and was standing at his win- 
dow. He saw the man in the yard with the saddle on 
his head, and sent a servant to call him. 

*^ What is your name ?" asked the Mayor. 

" Tip-Top, your honor." 

^^ I did n't ask after your health ; I asked for your 
name," said the Mayor. 

« It is Tip-Top, your honor." 

'^ Your name or your health ? " 

" Both, your honor." 

** What are you doing here ?" 

^ His honor, the Mayor, sent for me, your honor." 

"What were you doing just now? " 

" Waiting to be sent for, your honor." 

" Where is your horse ?" asked the Mayor. 

" I have no horse, your honor." 

" Why do you carry your saddle ? " 

^^ Because no one will carry it for me, your honor." 

" Why do you not sell it and be rid of it, ninny? " 

" Few are rich enough to buy it, your honor." 

" How much money is it worth ? " 

" Two thousand pieces of gold, your honor." 

" Are you crazy ? " cried the Mayor. " Why is it so 
valuable?" 

" It is a Talking-Saddle, your honor." 

"What does it say?" 

" Everything, your honor. It warns, it predicts, and 
it gives advice." 

" Let it talk for me," said the Mayor, full o'f curi- 
osity. 

" Your honor would fail to understand its language," 
replied Tip-Top. 

" Let it talk and do you tell me what it says." 

Tip-Top placed his saddle on the carpet and pressed 
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his foot against it until the leather made a creaking 
noise. 

^^ I am waiting," said the Mayor. *^ What does the 
saddle say? " 

^^It says, your honor, that you must call the house- 
maid." 

The Mayor, to humor the joke, did so. The house- 
maid came, grumbling. She looked at the saddle, at 
Tip-Top, and then at the Mayor. 

^^ Now what does the saddle say ? " asked the Mayor. 

'^ It says, your honor, that this woman has a brother, 
who has just returned from a journey in strange lands. 
The saddle says, your honor, that this woman's brother 
has a companion who has long hair and a strong arm." 

'' Is that all ? " asked the Mayor. 

^^ No, your honor, it is not hsdf ." 

^' It is yery strange," said the housemaid. 

^^ The saddle says, your honor, that if you will sit 
in the closet by the chimney, in the first room to the 
right, where there is an iron box that is very heayy, 
you will receive a visit to-night from this woman's 
brother and his companion." 

The Mayor was very much astonished, but before 
he could open his lips the woman fell on her knees 
and confessed all. The Mayor called an officer and 
sent her away. Then he turned to Tip-Top, and 
asked : — 

"Is that aU?" 

" By no means, your honor. The saddle says send 
for the coachman." 

The Mayor did so, and the coachman came, bowing 
and smiling. 

" How much is the saddle worth ? " the Mayor asked 
him. 
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"Master, it is worthless," replied the coachman, 
with a sneer. 

*^Let us see," said the Mayor. Then, turning to 
Tip-Top : " What does the saddle say ? " 

^' It says, your honor, that this coachman here has 
a nephew, who has just returned from a long journey. 
It says that the nephew has a companion who has short 
hair and a heavy hand." 

"What more?" 

*^ The saddle says, your honor, that if you will sleep 
in the manger where your two finest horses feed, you 
will receive a visit from the coachman's nephew and 
his traveling companion." 

The coachnum implored his master's mercy, and 
told all. Of course, the Mayor was very much aston* 
ished. He turned his unfaithlul servants over to an 
officer, and that night had a watch set around his 
house and stable, and caught the thieves and their 
companions. 

Well, the Mayor was very thankful to Tip-Top for 
saving his treasure and his horses, but he wasn't 
satisfied about the saddle. He was worried. Now, you 
know when a child is worried it cries, but when a grown 
man is worried he sits down and looks away off, and 
puts his elbow in his hand and his finger to his nose 
— so. 

Yes, that 's the way the Mayor did. There was a 
great thief in that country who had never been caught. 
He did n't care for judges and juries and court-houses. 
He always sent the Mayor word when he was coming 
to the city and when he was going away. 

Now, the Mayor had received a letter from this 
man just the day before Tip-top came. The thief said 
he was coming after a fine race-horse that was owned 
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by the Mayor's brother. So the Mayor sat and 
thought, and finally he asked Tip-Top if his Talking- 
Saddle ooold catch a famous thief. 

^^It has just caught four common rogues, your 
honor," replied Tip-Top, ^^ and I think it can catch 
one uncommon thief." 

Then the Mayor told Tip-Top, that the most fam- 
ous thief in all that country intended to steal his 
brother's race-horse. Tip-Top said he must see the 
horse, and together they went to the stable where it 
was kept. The horse was already guarded. Two serv- 
ants sat in the stall, two sat outside, and two re- 
mained near the door. The Mayor's brother was also 
there. 

* What is this ? " the brother asked. 

*^ This fellow wants to sell his saddle," replied the 
Mayor. 

^ Then arrest him," cried the brother, ^ for he is 
the thief." 

«« Nonsense," replied the Mayor. ^^He is a very 
honest man and I will vouch for him." 

Then the Mayor called his brother aside and told 
him why the man with the saddle had come to see the 
horse. 

Tip-Top talked with the men who had been set to 
guard the horse, and he soon found that one of them 
was an accomplice of the thief. This man made a 
swift sign to Tip-Top, and placed his finger on his 
mouth. Tip-Top replied by closing his eyes with his 
fingers, as if to show that he saw nothing. When he 
had an opportunity he said to this man : — 

^^Tell your master I will be willing to sell the 
saddle to-night. I will sleep with it under my head on 
the next comer. It is worth one thousand pieces of 

M." 
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Then he returned to the Mayor, and they went 
away. Tip-Top langhed as they walked along. *^ This 
thief/' he remarked, ^^ is a fool. It is so easy to steal a 
horse that he will not buy a saddle. He will try to steal 
mine. Then we shall catch him. He will get the 
horse — " 

« What ! " cried the Mayor ; " get the horse ? " 

^^ Certainly; nothing is easier," replied Tip-Top. 
^' He will get the horse, and then he will want a saddle. 
He will be passing the wall here. He will see me 
sleeping with my head on my friend and then he will 
attempt to steal it, but the surcingle will be buckled 
around my body, and I will awake and cry blue mur- 
der. Then you and your brother can come forward 
from the vacant house yonder and seize him." 

^^ Where did you learn all this ? " asked the Mayor. 
He began to suspect that his brother was right when 
he said that Tip-Top was the thief. 

^^ My saddle told me," Tip-Top answered. 

«* Well," said the Mayor, ^^ your plan is as good 
as any, but how will the thief get the horse that is so 
well guarded ? " 

" Ah ! " Tip-Top exclaimed, " if I were to tell you, 
we should never catch the thief." 

So it was all arranged. Tip-Top was to sleep on 
his Talking-Saddle, near the wall and the Mayor and 
his brother were to watch from the windows of the 
vacant house opposite. 

When night came, the watchers who had been set 
to guard the horse were very anxious. They were 
ready to arrest any one who might chance to enter. 
Whenever they heard footsteps approaching they 
seized their clubs and stood on the defensive. Some- 
times a passer-by would pause, look in, and ask what 
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the trouble was* Then the watchers would reply that 
they were waiting for the great thief who was com- 
ing to steal the fine horse. Thus the hours passed, but 
no thief came. Then the watchers began to get tired. 

^^ We are crazy/' said one. ^^ How can a thief steal 
this horse, even if he were to come in here? We are 
four to one. Two of us should sleep a while, and thus 
we can take turns in watching." This was agreed to, 
and two of the guards stretched themselves on the 
straw and prepared to sleep. But just then they heard 
some one singing far down the street. It was a jolly 
song, a^d the sound of it came louder and louder. As 
the singer was going by, the light in the stable caught 
his eye, and he paused and looked in, but still kept 
up his singing. 

^^ Friends," he said when his song was done, ^^ what 
is the trouble ? " 

^^ We are watching a horse." 

^' Is he sick ? Perhaps I can aid you. I have doc- 
tored many a horse in my day." 

^' He is not sick," replied the watchers. ^^ He is 
well and taking his ease. We are watching to preyent 
a thief from stealing him." 

Then they told him the threat the thief had made. 

'^Come, that is too good," cried the newcomer. 
^^ This thief will be worth looking at when four such 
stout lads as you get through with him. When does 
he show himself ?" 

^'That is what we are to find out," replied the 
watchers. 

"Very well," the newcomer said; "I'll stay, by 
your permission, and see you double him up." 

The watchers gave their consent gladly, for the 
newcomer had a lively manner and a rattling tongue. 
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He sang songs and told stories for an hour or more, 
and then palled a bottle from under his coat. 

^^ A litUe wine," he said, '^ will clear the fog from 
our throats." He passed the bottle around, and all 
drank except the guard who was watching in the 
stall. 

Now the man who had come singing up the street 
was the thief himself, and the guard in the stall was 
his companion. The wine was drugged, and in a very 
few minutes three of the watchers were fast asleep. 
Then the thief and his companion took the horse from 
the stall. 

^'I shall have to remain here and pretend to be 
asleep," said the companion. ^^ You will find a saddle 
around the corner.'* He then told the thief about the 
man with the saddle. 

'^ You are a fool, my friend," said the thief. ^^ It is 
a trick — a trap." 

But when he had carried off the horse and hid it at 
the house of an acquaintance, the thought of the man 
with the saddle worried him so that he went back to 
satisfy himself. Tip-Top and his saddle were there, 
and Tip-Top had slept so soundly that his head had 
rolled from his pillow. The thief thought it would be 
a good stroke of business to take the saddle along, 
but when he tried to lift it, Tip-Top awoke and seized 
him, and cried '^ Murder ! " at the top of his voice. 

The Mayor and his brother rushed from their place 
of concealment, and soon the thief was bound. 

" Where is the horse ? " cried the Mayor. 

"What horse?" exclaimed the thief. "Do you 
think I carry horses in my pocket ? " 

" What were you doing here, then ? " 

"This fellow's head had slipped from its pillow, 
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and when I tried to put it back he seized me and 
yelled that I was murdering him ! I saw no horse 
under the saddle." 

" Wait here a little," said Tip-Top. " Hold this 
thief till I return." 

He went to the stable, woke the thiefs accomplice, 
who by this time was really asleep, and told him his 
companion had been captured. ^^ If I can find the 
horse and hide it our friend will be safe, for nothing 
can be proved on him." 

The man was so frightened that he told Tip-Top 
where he had arranged to meet the thief the next 
day. Then Tip-Top returned to the Mayor and his 
brother, who still held the thief, and took them to the 
house where the horse had been stabled. 

When the horse had been found and restored to its 
owner the Mayor said to Tip-Top that he would not 
only reward him handsomely but grant any request 
he might make. 

" Then, your honor," replied Tip-Top, " give this 
man his liberty." 

«« Why?" asked the Mayor, much astonished. 

^^ Because, your honor, he is my brother." 

The thief was as much astonished as the Mayor at 
this turn in his affairs, but he had no difficulty in 
recognizing Tip-Top as his younger brother. 

^^ He certainly is a man of talent," said the Mayor, 
*^ and it is a pity that he should be executed." 

Then the t£ief fell on his knees and begged the 
Mayor to pardon him, promising him to live and die 
an honest man. And he kept his promise. He en- 
gaged in business, and, aided by Tip-Top's advice and 
influence, made a large fortune. 



LITTLE GOTTLIEB! 

A CHRISTMAS STORY 

Phcebe Cart 

Across the German Ocean, 

In a country far from our own, 
Once, a poor little boy, named Gottlieb, 

Lived with his mother alone. 

They dwelt in the part of a village 

Where the houses were poor and small, 

But the home of little Gottlieb 
Was the poorest one of all. 

He was not large enough to work. 
And his mother could do no more 

(Though she scarcely laid her knitting down) 
Than keep the wolf from the door. 

She had to take their threadbare clothes. 

And turn, and patch, and dam ; 
For never any women yet 

Grew rich by knitting yam. 

And oft at night, beside her chair, 

Would Gottlieb sit, and plan 
The wonderful things he would do for her, 

When he grew to be a man. 

1 Ftom the Poeticcd Works of Alice and Phc^ Cary^ copy- 
right, 1882, by Houghton, MifQin and Company. 
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One night she sat and knitted, 
And Gottlieb sat and dreamed. 

When a happy fancy all at once 
Upon his vision beamed. 

'T was only a week till Christmas, 
And Gottlieb knew that then 

The Christ-child, who was bom that day^ 
Sent down good gifts to men. 

But he said, ** He will never find us. 
Our home is so mean and small. 

And we, who have most need of them. 
Will get no gifts at aU." 

When all at once a happy light 
Came into his eyes so blue. 

And lighted up his face with smiles, 
As he thought what he could do. 

Next day when the postman's letters 
Came from all over the land ; 

Came one for the Christ-child, written 
In a child's poor trembling hand. 

You may think he was sorely puzzled 

What in the world to do ; 
So he went to the Burgomaster, 

As the wisest man he knew. 

And when they opened the letter, 
They stood almost dismayed 

That such a little child should dare 
To ask the Lord for aid. 
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Then the Burgomaster stammered, 

And scarce knew what to speak, 
And hastily he brushed aside 

A drop, like a tear, from his cheek 

Then up he spoke right gruffly. 
And he turned himself about : 
" This must be a very foolish boy. 
And a small one, too, no doubt/' 

But when six rosy children 

That night about him pressed, 
Poor, trusting little Gottlieb 

Stood near him, with the rest. 

And he heard his simple, touching prayer, 

Through all their noisy play ; 
Though he tried his very best to put 

The thought of him away. 

A wise and learned man was he. 

Men called him good and just; 
But his wisdom seemed like foolishness, 

By that weak child's simple trust. 

Now when the mom of Christmas came, 
And the long, long week was done. 

Poor Gottlieb, who scarce could sleep, 
Bose up before the sun. 

And hastened to his mother, 

But he scarce might speak for fear. 

When he saw her wondering look, and saw 
The Burgomaster near. 
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He was n't afraid of the Holy Babe, 
Nor his mother, meek and mild; 

But he felt as if so great a man 
Had never been a child. 

Amazed the poor child looked, to find 
The hearth was piled with wood, 

And the table, never full before. 
Was heaped with dainty food. 

Then half to hide from himself the truth 

The Burgomaster said. 
While the mother blessed him on her knees, 

And Gottlieb shook for dread ; 

^ Nay, give no thanks, my good dame, 
To such as me for aid. 
Be grateful to your little son. 

And the Lord to whom he prayed!" 

Then turning round to Gottlieb, 
^^ Your written prayer, you see. 

Came not to whom it was addressed, 
It only came to me I 

^ 'T was but a foolish thing you did. 
As you must understand; 
For though the gifts are yours, you know. 
You have them from my hand.'' 

Then Gottlieb answered fearlessly. 
Where he humbly stood apart, 
^* But the Christ-child sent them all the samB, 
He put the thought in your heart I " 



FROM MY ARM-CHAIR 1 

Heivbt Wadbworth Longfellow 

TO THE CHILDBEN OF CAMBBID6E 

WHO PBBBBNTBD TO ME, ON KT BBYBIITT-SEOOinO BIXTHDAT, FEB- 
SUABY 27, 1879, THIS OHAIB MADE FBOM THE WOOD OF THE 
TILLAQB BTjAOKSMTTH'b CHBSTKUT-TBEE. 

Am I a king, that I should call my own 

This splendid ebon throne? 
Or by what reason, or what right divine, 

Can I proclaim it mine? 

Only, perhaps, by right divine of song 

It may to me belong ; 
Only because the spreading chestnut-tree 

Of old was sung by me.^ 

Well I remember it in all its prime, 

When in the summer-time 
The affluent foliage of its branches made 

A cavern of cool shade. 

There, by the blacksmith's forge, beside the street, 

Its blossoms white and sweet 
Enticed the bees, until it seemed alive. 

And murmured like a hive. 

And when the winds of autumn, with a shout, 

Tossed its great arms about, 
The shining chestnuts, bursting from the sheath. 

Dropped to the ground beneath. 

^ Copyright, 1880, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and 
1908, by Ernest W. Longfellow. 
' In the poem, The ViUage Blacksmith. 
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And now some fragments of its branches bare, 

Shaped as a stately chair, 
Have by my hearthstone found a home at last, 

And whisper of the past. 

The Danish king could not in all his pride 

Bepel the ocean tide, 
But, seated in this chair, I can in rhyme 

Boll back the tide of Time. 

I see again, as one in vision sees, 

The blossoms and the bees. 
And hear the children's voices shout and call, 

And the brown chestnuts fall. 

I see the smithy with its fires aglow. 

I hear the bellows blow. 
And the shrill hammers on the anvil beat 

The iron white with heat I 

And thus, dear children, have ye made for me 

This day a jubilee. 
And to my more than threecore years and ten 

Brought back my youth again. 

The heart hath its own memory, like the mind, 

And in it are enshrined 
The precious keepsakes, into which is wrought 

The giver's loving thought. 

Only your love and your remembrance could 

Give life to this dead wood. 
And make these branches, leafless now so long. 

Blossom again in song.^ 

^ Contribntions for the purchase of the chair came from some 
seven hundred children of the public schools. Mr. Longfellow 
had this poem, which he wrote on the day the chair was given . 
him, printed on a sheet, and was accustomed to give a copy to 
eaoh child who visited him and sat in the chair. 



THE CONSTANT TIN SOLDIER 

Hans Christian Andsbsen 

There were once five-and-twenty tin soldiers ; they 
were all brothers, for they had all been bom of one 
old tin spoon. They held guns, and looked straight 
before them; their uniform was red and blue, and 
yery fine. The first thing they had heard in the world, 
when the lid was taken ofi the box, in which they lay, 
had been the words ^* Tin soldiers I " a little boy spoke 
up and clapped his hands. The soldiers had been 
given to him, for it was his birthday ; and now he 
put them on the table. Each soldier was exactly like 
the rest ; but one of them was a little different ; he 
had one leg because he had been cast last of all, and 
there had not been enough tin to finish him ; but he 
stood as firmly upon his one leg as the others on their 
two ; and it was just this soldier who became worth 
talking about. 

On the table on which they had been placed stood 
many other playthings, but the toy that most took 
the eye was a neat castle of cardboard. Through the 
little windows one could see straight into the hall. 
Outside stood some small trees and a little looking- 
glass, which was made to look like a clear lake. Swans 
of wax swam on this lake, and looked at themselves 
in it. This was all very pretty ; but the prettiest of 
all was a little lady, who stood at the open door of 
the castle ; she was cut out in paper, but she had a 
dress of the clearest gauze, and a little narrow blue 
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ribbon over her shoulders, that looked like a scarf ; 
and in the middle of this ribbon was a shining tinsel 
rose, as big as her whole face. The little lady stretched 
out both her arms, for she was a dancer, and then she 
lifted one foot so high in the air that the Tin Soldier 
could not see it at all, and thought that, like himself, 
she had but one leg. 

" That would be the wife for me," thought he; "but 
she is very grand. She lives in a castle, and I have 
only a box, and there are five-and-twenty of us in 
that. It is no place for her. But I must try to make 
friends with her.*' 

And then he lay down at full length behind a snuff- 
box which was on the table; there he could easily 
watch the little dainty lady, who still stood on one 
leg without losing her balance. When the evening 
came, all the tin soldiers were put in their box, and 
the people in the house went to bed. Now the toys 
began to play at " visiting," and at " war," and *' giv- 
ing balls." The tin soldiers rattled in their box, for 
they wanted to join, but could not lift the lid. The 
Nut-cracker went head over heels, and the Pencil 
played games on the table ; there was so much noise 
that the Canary woke up, and began to speak too, and 
even in verse. The only two who did not stir from 
their places we]:e the Tin Soldier and the little Dan- 
cer ; she stood straight up on the point of one of her 
toes, and stretched out both her arms, and he wa9 just 
as firm on his one leg ; and he never turned his eyes 
a^ay from her. 

Now the clock struck twelve — and, bounce ! the lid 
flew off the snuff-box ; but there was not snuff in it, 
but a little black troll ; you see, it was a Jack-in-the- 
box. 
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"Tin Soldier," said the Troll ; " keep your eyes to 
yourself." 

But the Tin Soldier made as if he did not hear 
him. 

" Just you wait till to-morrow ! " said the Troll. 

But when the morning came, and the children got 
up, the Tin Soldier was placed in the window ; and 
whether it was the Troll or the draught that did it, 
all at once the window flew open, and the Soldier fell, 
head over heels, out of the third story. That was a 
terrible journey ! He put his leg straight up, and came 
down so that he stood on his head, and his bayonet 
between the paving*stones. 

The servant-maid and the little boy came down at 
once to look for him, but though they almost trod 
upon him they could not see him. If the Soldier had 
cried out, " Here I am ! " they would have found him ; 
but he did not think it proper to call out loudly, be- 
cause he was in his soldier clothes. 

Now it began to rain ; each drop fell faster than the 
other, and at last it came down in a full stream. When 
the rain was past, two street boys came by. 

" Just look I " said one of them, " there lies a tin 
soldier. He shall have a sail." 

And so they made a boat out of a newspaper, and put 
the Tin Soldier in the middle of it, and he sailed down 
the gutter; now the two boys ran beside him and 
clapped their hands. Mercy on us ! how the waves rose 
in that gutter, and how fast the stream ran ! But then 
it had been a heavy rain. The paper boat rocked up 
and down, and sometimes turned round so quickly that 
the Tin Soldier trembled ; but he was firm, and never 
moved a muscle, but looked straight before him, and 
carried his gun erect. 
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All at once the boat went into a long drain, and it 
became as dark as if he had been in his box. 

«^I wonder where I am going now/' he thought. 
'' Yes, yes, that 's the Troll's fault. Ah I if the little 
lady only sat here with me in the boat, it might be 
twice as dark for all I should care." 

Suddenly there came a great water-rat, which lived 
under the drain. 

j ^^Have you a passport?" said the Bat. *^ GKve me 
your passport." 

But the Tin Soldier kept still, and only held faster 
his gun. 

The boat went on, but the Bat came after it. Whew I 
how he gnashed his teeth, and called out to the bits of 
straw and wood, — 

*^Stop him! stop him! he hasn't paid toll — he 
has n't shown his passport ! '* 

But the stream became stronger and stronger. The 
Tin Soldier could see the bright daylight where the 
arch of the drain ended; but he also heard a roaring 
noise, which might well frighten a bolder man. Only 
think — just where the tunnel ended, the drain ran into 
a great canal ; and for him that would have been as 
full of peril as for us to be carried down a great water- 
faU. 

Now he was already so near it that he could not 
stop. The boat was carried out, the poor Tin Soldier 
held himself as stiffly as he could, and no one could 
say that he moved an eyelid. The boat whirled round 
three or four times, and was full of water to the very 
edge — it must sink. The Tin Soldier stood up to his 
neck in water, deeper and deeper sank the boat, and 
the paper was fast dropping to pieces; and now the 
water closed over the Soldier's head. Then he thought 
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of the pretty little Dancer, and how he should never 
see her again ; and it sounded in the Soldier's ears : — 

" Farewell, farewell, thou warrior brave. 
Die shalt thou this day." 

And now the paper broke in two, and the Tin Sol- 
dier fell through; but at that moment he was swal- 
lowed up by a great fish. 

Oh, how dark it was in there ! It was darker than 
in the drain tunnel ; and then it was very narrow, too. 
But the Tin Soldier was firm, and lay at full length, 
with his gun. 

The fish swam to and fro ; he made the strangest 
stir; at last he became quite still and there was a 
streak of light through him. The light shone quite 
clear, and a voice said aloud, ^^ The Tin Soldier ! " The 
fish had been caught, carried to market, bought, and 
taken into the kitchen, where the cook cut him open 
with a large knife. She took the Soldier round the body 
with two fingers, and carried him into the room, where 
all waited to see the famous man who had traveled 
about in the inside of a fish ; but the Tin Soldier was 
not at all proud. They placed him on the table, and 
there — no ! What curious things may happen in the 
world 1 The Tin Soldier was in the very room in which 
he had been before ! he saw the same children, and the 
same toys stood upon the table ; and there was the 
pretty castle with the graceful Dancer. She was still 
standing on one leg, and held the other extended in 
the air. She was faithful too. That moved the Tin 
Soldier: he was very near weeping tin tears, but that 
would not have been proper. He looked at her, and she 
looked at him, but they said nothing to each other. 

Then one of the little boys took the Tin Soldire 
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and flung him into the stove. He gave no reason for 
doing this. It must have been the fault of the Jack- 
in-the-box. 

The Tin Soldier stood there quite in the blaze, and 
felt a heat that was terrible ; but whether this heat 
came from the real fire or from love he did not know. 
The colors had quite run off from him ; but whether 
that had happened on the journey, or had been caused 
by grief, no one could say. He looked at the little 
lady, she looked at him, and he felt that he was melt- 
ing ; but he stood firm, with his gun in his arms. 
Then suddenly the door flew open, and the draught of 
air caught the Dancer, and she flew like a sylph just 
into the stove to the Tin Soldier, and flashed up in 
a flame, and then was gone ! Then the Tin Soldier 
melted down into a lump, and when the servant-maid 
took the ashes out the next day, she found him in the 
shape of a little tin heart. But of the Dancer was left 
nothing but the tinsel rose, and that was burned as 
black as a coaL 



THE BUILDERS! 

Henbt Wadbwobth Lonofellow 

All are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time ; 

Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

Nothing useless is, or low; 

Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 

Strengthens and supports the rest. 

For the structure that we raise. 

Time is with materials filled ; 
Our todays and yesterdays 

Are the blocks with which we build* 

Truly shape and fashion these ; 

Leave no yawning gaps between; 
Think not, because no man sees, 

Such things will remain unseen. 

In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 

For the Gods see everywhere. 

1 From the Complete Poetical Works of Henry Wadnoorth 
LongfeUoWf copyright, 1893, by Houghton, Mifflin and Company 
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Let us do our work as well. 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 

Make the house, where Gods may dwells 
Beautiful, entire, and dean. 

Eke our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 

Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base ; 

And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 

Thus alone can we attain 

To those turrets, where the eye 

Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky* 



— — ( 



JACKANAPES 

JinJAMA HORATIA EwiNO 

CHAPTEE I 

La«t noon beheld them fnll of lusty life, 

Last eye in Beauty's ciiole proudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife. 

The mom the marshalling in arms — the day 

Battle's magnificently stem array I 

The ihunder-olouds rose o'er it, which when rent 

The earth is ooTor'd thick with other day, 

Which her own day shall coTor, heap'd and pent, 

Bider and hone, — friend, foe, — in one red burial bleat. 

Their praise is hymn'd by loftier harps than nine ; 
Yet one would I select from that proud throng. 

« 

To thee, to thousands, of whom each 

And one as all a ghastly gap did make 

In his own kind and kindred, whom to teach 

Forgetfulnees were mercy for their sake ; 

The Arohangd's trump, not Glory's, must awake 

Those whom they thirst for. 

Btbov.^ 

Two Donkeys and the Geese lived on the Green, 
and all other residents of any social standing lived in 
houses round it. The houses had no names. Every- 
body's address was ** The Green," but the Postman 
and the people of the place knew where each family 
lived. As to the rest of the world, what has one to 
do with the rest of the world when one is safe at home 
on one's own Goose Green ? Moreover, if a stranger 

^ ChUde Harold, oanto ilL 28-31. 
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did come on any lawful business, he might ask his way 
at the shop. # 

Most of the inhabitants were long-lived, early deaths 
(like that of the little Miss Jessamine) being excep- 
tional ; and most of the old people were proud of their 
age, especially the sexton, who would be ninety-nine 
come Martinmas,^ and whose father remembered a man 
who had carried arrows, as a boy, for the battle of 
Flodden Field.' The Gray Goose and the big Miss 
Jessamine were the only elderly persons who kept 
their ages secret. Indeed, Miss Jessamine never men- 
tioned any one's age, or recalled the exact year in 
which anything had happened. She said that she had 
been taught that it was bad manners to do so '* in a 
mixed assembly." 

The Gray Goose also avoided dates ; but this was 
partly because her brain, though intelligent, was not 
mathematical, and computation was beyond her. She 
never got farther than ** last Michaelmas," ** the Mich- 
aelmas before that," and ^'the Michaelmas before 
the Michaelmas before that." After this her head, 
which was small, became confused, and she said, " Gra, 
ga ! " and changed the subject. 

But she remembered the little Miss Jessamine, the 
Miss Jessamine with the '' conspicuous " hair. Her 
aunt, the big Miss Jessamine, said it was her only 
fault. The hair was clean, was abundant, was glossy ; 
but do what you would with it, it never looked quite 
like other people's. And at church, after Saturday 

^ The feast-day of Martminas falls on the 11th of November, 
Michaelmas on the 29th of September. 

* The battle of Flodden Field was f oaght September 9, 1513, 
and the Scotch, under King James, totally defeated. The battle 
is described in the sixth canto of Scott's Marmion, 
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night's wash, it shone like the best brass fender after 
a spring cleaning. In short, it was conspicuous, which 
does not become a young woman,^ especially in church. 

Those were worrying times altogether, and the 
Green was used for strange purposes. A political 
meeting was held on it with the village Cobbler in the 
chair, and a speaker who came by stage-coach from 
the town, where they had wrecked the bakers' shops, 
and discussed the price of bread.^ He came a second 
time by stage ; but the people had heard something 
about him in the mean while, and they did not keep 
him on the Green. They took him to the pond and 
tried to make him swim, which he could not do, and 
the whole afiFair was very disturbing to aU quiet and 
peaceable fowls. After which another man came, and 
preached sermons on the Green, and a great many 
people went to hear him; for those were *' trying 
times," and folk ran hither and thither for comfort. 
And then what did they do but drill the ploughboys on 
the Green, to get them ready to fight the French, and 
teach them the goose-step ! ^ , However, that came to 
an end at last ; for Bony was sent to St. Helena,^ and 
the ploughboys were sent back to the plough. 

Everybody lived in fear of Bony in those days, 
especially the naughty children, who were kept in 

1 ^ Which does not become a yoang woman/' is one of the 
&Yorite refrains of Mrs. Malaprop, in Sheridan's The Rivals, 

* This shows that the story begins about 1811. Between 1811 
and 1815 there were frequent riots throughout England, due to 
the low rate of wages and the high price of wheat. 

* Gk>ose-step, lock-step, made necessary by the n ea rn ess of 
the rear to the front rank. 

^ This is anticipating by several yean, as ** Bony " (Emperor 
Napoleon Bonaparte) was not sent to St. Helena till after his 
defeat at Waterloo in 1816. 
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order during the day by threats of '* Bony shall have 
you," and who had nightmares about him in the dark. 
They thought he was an Ogre in a cocked hat. The 
Gray Goose thought he was a Fox, and that all the 
men of England were going out in red coats ^ to hunt 
him. It was no use to argue the point ; for she had 
a very small head, and when one idea got into it there 
was no room for another. 

Besides, the Gray Goose never saw Bony, nor did 
the children, which rather spoilt the terror of him, so 
that the Black Captain became more effective as a 
Bogy with hardened offenders. The Gray Goose re- 
membered his coming to the place perfectly. What 
he came for she did not pretend to know. It was all 
part and parcel of the war and bad times. He was 
called the Black Captain, partly because of himself 
and partly because of his wonderful black mare. 
Strange stories were afloat of how far and how fast 
that mare could go when her master's hand was on her 
mane and he whispered in her ear. Indeed, some people 
thought we might reckon ourselves very lucky if we 
were not out of the frying-pan into the fire, and had 
not got a certain well-known Gentleman of the Boad ^ 
to protect us against the French. But that, of course, 
made him none the less useful to the Johnsons' Nurse 
when the little Miss Johnsons were naughty. 

'^ You leave off crying this minnit. Miss Jane, or 
1 11 give you right away to that horrid wicked officer* 

^ The point is that the soldier and the fox-hunter both wea» 
red coats. 

^ Gentleman of the Road is the romantic title given to the 
highwayman in the eighteenth century, when his calling, though 
likely to end on the gallows, was considered an honorable pro* 
fession bj the common people. 
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Jemima I just look out o' the windy, if you please, and 
see if the Black Cap'n's coming with his horse to 
carry away Miss Jane." 

j^d there, sure enough, the Black Captain strode 
by, with his sword clattering as if he did not know 
whose head to cut off first. But he did not call for 
Miss Jane that time. He went on to the Green, where 
he came so suddenly upon the eldest Master Johnson, 
sitting in a puddle on purpose, in his new nankeen 
skeleton suit,^ that the young gentleman thought judg- 
ment had overtaken him at last, and abandoned him- 
self to the bowlings of despair. His howls were re- 
doubled when he was clutched from behind and swung 
over the Black Captain's shoulder ; but in five minutes 
his tears were stanched, and he was playing with the 
officer's accoutrements. All of which the Gray Goose 
saw with her own eyes, and heard afterwards that that 
bad boy had been whining to go back to the Black 
Captain ever since, which showed how hardened he 
was, and that nobody but Bonaparte himself could be 
expected to do him any good. 

But those were ^' trying times." It was bad enough 
when the pickle ^ of a large and respectable family cried 
for the Black Captain : when it catne to the little Miss 
Jessamine crying for him, one felt that the sooner the 
French landed and had done with it, the better. 

The big Miss Jessamine's objection to him was that 
he was a soldier ; and this prejudice was shared by all 
the Green. **A soldier," as the speaker from the 
town had observed, ** is a bloodthirsty, unsettled sort 
of a rascal, that the peaceable, home-loving, bread- 

^ Nankeen skeleton suit, a stiit made of a Ghineae eottoOi 
the trousers battoning directly upon the jacket 
' Fickle, the ^ case," the most troublesome member. 
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winnmg citizen can never oonscientionsly look on as a 
brother till he has beaten his sword into a ploughshaie 
and his spear into a proning-hook." 

On the other hand, there was some truth in what 
the Postman (an old soldier) said in reply, — that 
the sword has tocut a wayfor ns out of manya scrape 
into which our bread-winners get us when they drive 
their ploughshares into fallows that don't belong to 
them. Indeed, whilst our most peaceful citizens were 
prosperous chiefly by means of cotton, of sugar, and 
of the rise and fall of the money-market (not to speak 
of such salable matters as opium, fire-arms, and ^ black 
ivory " ^ ), disturbances were apt to arise in India, Af- 
rica, and other outlandish parts, where the fathers of 
our domestic race were making fortunes for their fam- 
ilies. And for that matter, even on the Grreen, we did 
not wish the military to leave us in the lurch, so long 
as there was any fear that the French were coming. 

To let the Black Captain have little Miss Jessamine, 
however, was another matter. Her aunt would not 
hear of it ; and then, to crown all, it appeared that the 
Captain's father did not think the young lady good 
enough for his son.^ Never was any affair more clearly 
brought to a conclusion. 

But those were '' trying times " ; and one moonlight 
night, when the Gray Goose was sound asleep upon 
one leg, the Green was rudely shaken under her by 
the thud of a horse's feet. **Ga, gal " said she, put- 
ting down the other leg and running away. 

By the time she returned to her place not a thing 
was to be seen or heard. The horse had passed like a 
shot. But next day there was hurrying and skurrying 

1 Black ivory, African slayes. 

' Of course " good enough " means of good enough family. 
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and cackling at a very early hour, all about the white 
house with the black beams, where Miss Jessamine 
lived. And when the sun was so low and the shadows 
so long on the grass that the Gray Goose felt ready to 
run away at the sight of her own neck, little Miss Jane 
Johnson and her " particular friend " Clarinda sat 
under the big oak-tree on the Green, and Jane pinched 
Clarinda's little finger till she found that she could 
keep a secret, and then she told her in confidence that 
she had heard from Nurse and Jemima that Miss Jes- 
samine's niece had been a very naughty girl, and that 
that horrid wicked ofiBcer had come for her on his 
black horse and carried her right away. 

** Will she never come back ? " asked Clarinda. 

** Oh, no ! " said Jane decidedly. '^ Bony never 
brings people back." 

" Not never no more ? " sobbed Clarinda, for she 
was weak-minded, and could not bear to think that 
Bony never, never let naughty people go home again. 

Next day Jane had heard more. 

^^ He has taken her to a Gbeen." 

" A Gt>ose Green ? " asked Clarinda. 

*^ No. A Gretna Green.^ Don't ask so many ques- 
tions, child," said Jane, who, having no more to tell, 
gave herself airs. 

Jane was wrong on one point. Miss Jessamine's 
niece did come back, and she and her husband were 
forgiven. The Gray Goose remembered it well ; it 
was Michaelmas-tide, the Michaelmas before the Mich- 
aelmas before the Michaelmas — but, ga, gal What 
does the date matter ? It was autumn, harvest time, 
and everybody was so busy prophesying and praying 

^ Gretna Green was the famous marrying-plaoe, just aeross 
the border in Scotland, the goal of all English elopements. 
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about the crops, that the young couple wandered 
through the lanes, and got blackberries for Miss Jes- 
samine's celebrated crab and blackberry jam, and made 
guys of themselves with bryony wreaths, and not a soul 
troubled his head about them, except the children and 
the Postman. The children dogged the Black Cap- 
tain's footsteps (his bubble reputation as an Ogre 
having burst) clamoring for a ride on the black mare. 
And the Postman would go somewhat out of his postal 
way to catch the Captain's dark eye, and show that he 
had not forgotten how to salute an officer. 

But they were *' trying times." One afternoon the 
black mare was stepping gently up and down the 
grass, with her head at her master's shoulder, and 
as many children crowded on to her silky back as 
if she had been an elephant in a menagerie; and 
the next afternoon she carried him away, sword and 
sabretache ^ clattering war music at her side, and the 
old Postman waiting for them, rigid with salutation, 
at the four cross-roads. 

War and bad times I It was a hard winter ; and 
the big Miss Jessamine and the little Miss Jessa- 
mine (but she was Mrs. Black Captain now) lived 
very economically, that they might help their poorer 
neighbors. They neither entertained nor went into 
company ; but the young lady always went up the 
village as far as the George and Dragon,^ for air and 
exercise, when the London Mail came in. 

One day (it was a day in the following June) it 

^ Sabretache, a sort of heavy leather scabbard (literally, 
•* Bword-pocket ") worn by cavalry. 

* The George and Dragon is the village inn, which nndonbt- 
edly stood behind a swinging sign painted with the figores of 
St. Greorge and the Dragon. 
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came in earlier than usual, and the young lady was 
not there to meet it. 

But a crowd soon gathered round the George and 
Dragon, gaping to see the Mail Coach dressed with 
flowers and oak-leaves, and the guard wearing a 
laurel wreath over and above his royal livery. The 
ribbons that decked the horses were stained and 
flecked with the warmth and foam of the pace at 
which they had come, for they had pressed on with 
the news of Victory.^ 

Miss Jessamine was sitting with her niece under 
the oak-tree on the Green, when the Postman put 
a newspaper silently into her hand. Her niece 
turned quickly, — 

" Is there news ? " 

^^ Don't agitate yourself, my dear,** said her aunt. 
^ I will read it aloud, and then we can enjoy it to- 
gether; a far more comfortable method, my love, 
than when you go up the village, and come home 
out of breath, having snatched half the news as you 

9-9 

run, 

'^I am all attention, dear aunt," said the little 
lady, clasping her hands tightly on her lap. 

Then Miss Jessamine read aloud, — she was proud 
of her reading, — and the old soldier stood at atten- 
tion behind her, with such a blending of pride and 
pity on his face as it was strange to see : — 

^ The English mail coach of the period of Waterloo was oon- 
sidered a marvel of speed. It trayelled fifteen miles an honi^ 
while a modem express train can make sixty miles an honr with 
ease. Less than a century ago news had to travel at the same 
slow rate. A wonderful account of the journey of the mail which 
carried the news of the victory of Waterloo through the kingdom 
may he read in De Quinoey's The English Mail Coach. 
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** DowmKo Stbxbt, 

'* Junt 22, 1815, 1 A. ]i.«* 

^That's one in the morning," gasped tbe Post- 
man ; ^^ beg your pardon, mum." 

But though he apologized, he could not refrain 
from echoing here and there a weighty word : '^ Glo- 
rious victory," — " Two hundred pieces of artillery,** 
— ** Immense quantity of ammunition," — and so 
forth. 

*^ The loss of the British Army upon this occasion 
has unfortunately been most severe. It had not been 
possible to make out a return of the killed and 
wounded when Major Percy left headquarters. The 
names of the officers killed and wounded, as far as 
they can be collected, are annexed. 

" I have; the honor — " 

^ The list, aunt ! Kead the list I " 

" My love — my darling — let us go in and — ** 

"No. Now! now!" 

To one thing the supremely afflicted are entitled 
in their sorrow, — to be obeyed; and yet it is the 
last kindness that people commonly will do them. 
But Miss Jessamine did. Steadying her voice, as 
best she might, she read on ; and the old soldier 
stood bareheaded to hear that first Roll of the 
Dead at Waterloo, which began with the Duke of 
Brunswick and ended with Ensign Brown. Five- 
and-thirty British Captains fell asleep that day on 
the Bed of Honor, and the Black Captain slept 
among them. 

There are killed and wounded by war, of whom 
no returns reach Downing Street. 
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Three days later, the Captain's wife had joined 
him, and Miss Jessamine was kneeling by the cradle 
of their orphan son, a purple-red morsel of homanity, 
with conspicuously golden hair. 

" Will he live, Doctor ? " 

^'Live? Bless my soul, ma'am! Look at him I 
The young Jackanapes ! " 



CHAPTER II 

And he wandered away and away 
With Natan, the dear old Nnne. 

LozrarELLOw. 

The Gray Goose remembered quite well the year 
that Jackanapes began to walk, for it was the year 
that the speckled hen for the first time in all her mo- 
therly life got out of patience when she was sitting. 
She had been rather proud of the eggs, — they were 
unusually large, — but she never felt quite comfort- 
able on them ; and whether it was because she used to 
get cramp and go off the nest, or because the season 
was bad, or what, she never could tell ; but every egg 
was addled but one, and the one that did hatch gave 
her more trouble than any chick she had ever reared. 

It was a fine, downy, bright yellow little thing, but 
it had a monstrous big nose and feet, and such an un- 
gainly walk as she knew no other instance of in her 
well-bred and high-stepping family. And as to be- 
havior, it was not that it was either quarrelsome or 
moping, but simply unlike the rest. When the other 
chicks hopped and cheeped on the Green about their 
mother's feet, this solitary yellow brat went wad- 
dling off on its own responsibility, and do or cluck 
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what the speckled hen would, it went to play in the 
Pond, 

It was off one day as usual, and the hen was fuss- 
ing and fuming after it, when the Postman, going to 
deliver a letter at Miss Jessamine's door, was nearly 
knocked over by the good lady herself, who, bursting 
out of the house with her cap just off and her bonnet 
just not on, fell into his arips, crying, — 

^* Baby I Baby I Jackanapes ! Jackanapes ! " 

If the Postman loved anything on earth, he loved 
the Captain's yellow-haired child ; so, propping Miss 
Jessamine against her own door-post, he followed the 
direction of her trembling fingers and made for the 
Green. 

Jackanapes had had the start of the Postman by 
nearly ten minutes. The world — the round, green 
world with an oak-tree on it — was just becoming 
very interesting to him. He had tried, vigorously but 
ineffectually, to mount a passing pig the last time he 
was taken out walking ; but then he was encumbered 
with a nurse. Now he was his own master, and 
might, by courage and energy, become the master of 
that delightful downy, dumpy, yellow thing that was 
bobbing along over the green grass in front of him. 
Forward I Charge I He aimed well, and grabbed it, 
but only to feel the delicious downiness and dumpi- 
ness slipping through his fingers as he fell upon his 
face. *' Quack I " said the yellow thing, and wabbled 
off sideways. It was this oblique movement that en- 
abled Jackanapes to come up with it, for it was bound 
for the Pond, and therefore obliged to come back into 
line. He failed again from top-heaviness, and his 
prey escaped sideways as before, and, as before, lost 
ground in getting back to the direct road to the Pond* 
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And at the Pond the Postman found them both, — 
one yellow thing rocking safely on the ripples that lie 
beyond duck-weed, and the other washing his drag« 
gled frock with tears because he too had tried to sit 
upon the Pond and it wouldn't hold him. 



CHAPTER III 

If Btndious, copy fair what time hath blurred, 
Redeem truth from his jaws : if soldier, 
Chase brave employments with a naked swoid 
Thronghont the world. Fool not ; for all may have, 
If they dare try, a glorious life, or grave. 



In brief, acquit thee bravely : play the man. 
Look not on pleasures as they come, but go. 
Defer not the least virtue : lifers poor span 
Make not an ell, by trifling in thy woe. 
If thou do ill, the joy fades, not the pains. 
If well : the pain doth fade, the joy remains. 

Geobge Hebbebt.^ 

ToiJKG Mrs. Johnson, who was a mother of many, 
hardly knew which to pity more, — Miss Jessamine 
for having her little ways and her antimacassars^ 
rumpled by young Jackanapes, or the boy himself for 
being brought up by an old maid. 

Oddly enough she would probably have pitied 
neither, had Jackanapes been a girl. (One is so apt 
to think that what works smoothest, works to the 
highest ends, having no patience for the results of 
friction.) That Father in God who bade the young 

1 From The Church Porch, 

* Antimaoassara were crocheted coverings hang upon the 
backs of sofas and chairs to protect them from the macassar oil 
then commonly put on the hair. 
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men to be pure and the maidens brave, greatly di»- 
turbed a member of his congregation, who thought 
that the great preacher had made a slip of the tongue. 

^^ That the girls should have purity, and the boys 
courage, is what you would say, good Father? " 

^^ Nature has done that," was the reply ; ^^ I meant 
what I said." 

In good sooth, a young maid is all the better for 
learning some robuster virtues than maidenliness and 
not to move the antimacassars ; and the robuster vir- 
tues require some fresh air and freedom. As, on the 
other hand. Jackanapes (who had a boy's full share 
of the little beast and the young monkey in his na- 
tural composition) was none the worse, at his tender 
years, for learning some maidenliness, — so far as 
maidenliness means decency, pity, unselfishness, and 
pretty behavior. 

And it is due to him to say that he was an obedi- 
ent boy, and a boy whose word could be depended on, 
long before his grandfather the General came to live 
at the Green. 

He was obedient ; that is, he did what his great- 
aunt told him. But — oh, dear I oh, dear I — the 
pranks he played, which it had never entered into her 
head to forbid I 

It was when he had just been put into skeletons 
(frocks never suited him) that he became very friendly 
with Master Tony Johnson, a younger brother of the 
young gentleman who sat in the puddle on purpose. 
Tony was not enterprising, and Jackanapes led him 
by the nose. One summer's evening they were out 
late, and Miss Jessamine was becoming anxious, when 
Jackanapes presented himself with a ghastly face all 
besmirched with tears. He was unusually subdued. 
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**I*m afraid," he sobbed, — "if you please, I'm 
very much afraid that Touy Johuson 's dying in the 
churchyard." 

Miss Jessamine was just beginning to be distracted, 
when she smelt Jackanapes. 

"You naughty, naughty boys! Do you mean to 
tell me that you 've been smoking ? " 

" Not pipes," urged Jackanapes ; " upon my honor, 
aunty, not pipes. Only cigars like Mr. Johnson's! 
and only made of brown paper with a very, very little 
tobacco from the shop inside them." 

Whereupon Miss Jessamine sent a servant to the 
churchyard, who found Tony Johnson lying on a 
tombstone, very sick, and having ceased to entertain 
any hopes of his own recovery. 

If it could be possible that any " unpleasantness '' 
could arise between two such amiable neighbors as 
Miss Jessamine and Mrs. Johnson, and if the still 
more incredible paradox can be that ladies may differ 
over a point on which they are agreed, that point was 
the admitted fact that Tony Johnson was " delicate " ; 
and the difference lay chiefly in this : Mrs. Johnson 
said that Tony was delicate, — meaning that he was 
more finely strung, more sensitive, a properer subject 
for pampering and petting, than Jackanapes, and that, 
consequently. Jackanapes was to blame for leading 
Tony into scrapes which resulted in his being chilled, 
frightened, or (most frequently) sick. But when Miss 
Jessamine said that Tony Johnson was delicate, she 
meant that he was more puling, less manly, and less 
healthily brought up than Jackanapes, who, when they 
got into mischief together, was certainly not to blame 
because his friend could not get wet, sit a kicking 
donkey, ride in the giddy.go-round, bear the noise of 
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a cracker, or smoke brown paper with impiinity, as he 
could. 

Not that there was ever the slightest quarrel between 
the ladies. It never even came near it, except the 
day after Tony had been so very sick with riding 
Bucephalus^ in the giddy-go-round. Mrs. Johnson 
had explained to Miss Jessamine that the reason Tony 
was so easily upset was the unusual sensitiveness (as a 
doctor had explained it to her) of the nervous centres 
in her family — ^^ Fiddlestick ! '* So Mrs. Johnson 
nnderstood Miss Jessamine to say ; but it appeared that 
she only said ^^ Treaclestick I " ^ — which is quite an- 
other thing, and of which Tony was undoubtedly fond. 

It was at the Fair that Tony was made ill by riding 
on Bucephalus. Once a year the Goose Green be- 
came the scene of a carnival. First of all, carts and 
caravans were rumbling up all along, day and night. 
Jackanapes could hear them as he lay in bed, and 
could hardly sleep for speculating what booths and 
whirligigs he should find fairly established when he 
and his dog Spitfire went out after breakfast. As a 
matter of fact, he seldom had to wait so long for news 
of the Fair. The Postman knew the window out of 
which Jackanapes' yellow head would come, and was 
ready with his report. 

^^ Royal Theayter, Master Jackanapes, in the old 
place, but be careful o' them seats, sir ; they 're ricket- 
ier than ever. Two sweets ' and a ^nger beer under 
the oak-tree, and the Flying Boats is just arcoming 
along the road." 

^ Bucephalus was the horse of Alexander the Great* 
' Treaolestlok 1 Treacle is what we call molasses, so thitf 
means a stick of molasses candy. 
* Sweets, oandy-hooths. 
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No doubt it was partly because he had already suf- 
fered severely in the Flying Boats that Tony collapsed 
so quickly in the giddy-go-round. He only mounted 
Bucephalus (who was spotted, and had no tail) be- 
cause Jackanapes urged him, and held out the ingen- 
ious hope that the round-and-round feeling would very 
likely cure the up^tnd-down sensation. It did not, 
however, and Tony tumbled off during the first revo- 
lution. 

Jackanapes was not absolutely free from qualms ; 
but having once mounted the Black Prince, he stuck 
to him as a horseman should. During his first round 
he waved his hat, and observed with some concern 
that the Black Prince had lost an ear since last Fair ; 
at the second, he looked a little pale, but sat upright, 
though somewhat unnecessarily rigid; at the third 
round he shut his eyes. During the fourth his hat 
fell off, and he clasped his horse's neck. By the fifth 
he had laid his yellow head against the Black Prince's 
mane, and so clung anyhow till the hobby-horses 
stopped, when the proprietor assisted him to alight, 
and he sat down rather suddenly and said he had 
enjoyed it very much. 

The Gray Goose always ran away at the first ap- 
proach of the caravans, and never came back to the 
Green till there was nothing left of the Fair but foot- 
marks and oyster-shells. Eunning away was her pet 
principle ; the only system, she maintained, by which 
you can live long and easily and lose nothing. If you 
run away when you see danger, you can come back 
when all is safe. Bun quickly, return slowly, hold 
your head high, and gabble as loud as you can, and 
you '11 preserve the respect of the Goose Green to a 
peaceful old age. Why should you struggle and get 
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hurt, if you can lower your head and not swerve, and 
not lose a feather? Why in the world should any 
one spoil the pleasure of life, or risk his skin, if he 
can help it? 

"* What 'b the uae?' 
Said the Goote." 

Before answering which one might have to consider 
what world, which life, and whether one's skin were a 
goose-skin ; but the Gray Goose's head would never 
have held all that. 

Grass soon grows over footprints, and the village 
children took the oyster-shells to trim their gardens 
with ; but the year after Tony rode Bucephalus there 
lingered another relic of Fair-time in which Jack- 
anapes was deeply interested. ^^ The Green " proper 
was originaUy only part of a straggling common, 
which if its tim merged into some Suer waste land 
where G^sies sometimes squatted if the authorities 
would allow them, especially after the annual Fair. 
And it was after the Fair that Jackanapes, out ram- 
bling by himself, was knocked over by the Gypsy's 
son riding the Gypsy's red-haired pony at breakneck 
pace across the common. 

Jackanapes got up and shook himself, none the 
worse except for being heels over head in love with 
the red-haired pony. What a rate he went at I How 
he spumed the ground with his nimble feet I How 
his red coat shone in the sunshine I And what bright 
eyes peeped out of his dark forelock as it was blown 
by the wind ! 

The Grypsy boy had had a fright, and he was will- . 
ing enough to reward Jackanapes for not having been 
hurt, by consenting to let him have a ride. 

^ Do you mean to kill the little fine gentleman, and 
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swing us all on the gibbet, you raseal? '* screamed the 
Gypsy mother, who came up just as Jackanapes and 
the pony set off. 

^^ He would get on,'' replied her son. ^^ It '11 not 
kill hinu He 'U fall on his yellow head, and it 's as 
tough as a cocoanut.'* 

But Jackanapes did not fall. He stuck to the red- 
haired pony as he had stuck to the hobby-horse ; but, 
oh, how different the delight of this wild gallop with 
flesh and blood I Just as his legs were beginning to 
feel as if he did not feel them, the Gypsy boy cried, 
*^ Lollo I " Bound went the pony so unceremoniously 
that with as little ceremony Jackanapes dung to his 
neck ; and he did not properly recover himself before 
Lollo stopped with a jerk at die place where they had 
started. 

^^ Is his name Lollo ? " asked Jackanapes, his hand 
lingering in the wiry mane. 

« Yes." 

'' What does Lollo mean ? " 

"Red." 

" Is Lollo your pony ? " 

*^ No. My father's." And the G^ypsy boy led Lollo 
away. 

At the first opportunity Jackanapes stole away 
again to the common. This time he saw the Gypsy 
father, smoking a dirty pipe. 

*^ Lollo is your pony, is n't he ? " said Jackanapes. 

** Yes." 

** He 's a very nice one." 

** He 's a racer." 

*^ You don't want to sell him, do you ? " 

*^ Fifteen pounds," said the Gypsy father; and 
Jackanax>es sighed and went home again. That very 
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afternoon he and Tony rode the two donkeys ; and 
Tony managed to get thrown, and even Jackanapes' 
donkey kicked. But it was jolting, clumsy work after 
the elastic swiftness and the dainty mischief of the 
red-haired pony. 

A few days later, Miss Jessamine spoke very seri- 
ously to Jackanapes. She was a good deal agitated 
as she told him that his grandfather the General was 
coming to the Green, and that he must be on his 
very best behavior during the visit. If it had been 
feasible to leave off calling him Jackanapes and to 
get used to his baptismal name of Theodore before 
the day after to-morrow (when the General was due), 
it would have been satisfactory. But Miss Jessamine 
feared it would be impossible in practice, and she had 
scruples about it on principle. It would not seem 
quite truthful, although she had always most fully 
intended that he should be called Theodore when he 
had outgrown the ridiculous appropriateness of his 
nickname. The fact was that he had not outgrown 
it, but he must take care to remember who was meant 
when his grandfather said Theodore. Indeed, for that 
matter, he must take care all along. 

^^ You are apt to be giddy. Jackanapes,'' said Miss 
Jessamine. 

^^Yes, aunt,'* said Jackanapes, thinking of the 
hobby-horses. 

^* You are a good boy. Jackanapes. Thank God, 
I can tell your grandfather that. An obedient boy, 
an honorable boy, and a kind-hearted boy. But you 
are — in short, you are a Boy, Jackanapes. And I 
hope," added Miss Jessamine, desperate with the re- 
•nit of experience, ^^ that the General knows that Boys 
le Boys." 
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What mii^hiet could be foreseen, Jackanapes pro- 
mised to guard against. He was to keep his clothes 
and his hands dean, to look over his catechism, not 
to put sticky things in his pockets, to keep that hair 
of his smooth Q^ It 's the wind that blows it, aunty," 
said Jackanapes — ^* I 'U send by the coach for some 
bearVgrease," said Miss Jessamine, tying a knot in 
her pocket handkerchief), — not to burst in at the 
parlor door, not to talk at the top of his voice, not to 
crumple his Sunday frill, and to sit quite quiet during 
the sermon, to be sure to say *^ sir " to the General, to 
be careful about rubbing his shoes on the door-mat, and 
to bring his lesson-books to his aunt at once that she 
might iron down the dogs' ears. The General ar- 
rived ; and for the first day all went well, except that 
Jackanapes' hair was as wild as usual, for the hair- 
dresser had no bear's-grease left. He began to feel 
more at ease with his grandfather, and disposed to 
talk confidentially with him, as he did with the Post- 
man. All that the General felt, it would take too 
long to tell ; but the result was the same. He was 
disposed to talk confidentially with Jackanapes. 

*^ Mons'ous pretty place, this," he said, looking out 
of the lattice on to the Green, where the grass was 
vivid with sunset and the shadows were long and 
peaceful. 

^ You should see it in Fair-week, sir," said Jack- 
anapes, shaking his yellow mop, and leaning back* in 
his one of the two Chippendale ^ armchairs in which 
they sat. 

^^ A fine time that, eh ? " said the General, with a 
twinkle in his left eye (the other was glass). 

Jackanapes shook his hair once more. *^I en- 
^ Chippendale was a noted English farnitnre maker. 
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joyed this last one the best of all,'' he said. ^' I 'd so 
much money.'' 

*^ By Greorge, it 's not a common complaint in these 
bad times. How much had ye ? " 

*^I'd two shillings. A new shilling aunty gave 
me, and elevenpence I had saved up, and a penny 
from the Postman, — sir I " added Jackanapes with 
a jerk, having forgotten it. 

" And how did ye spend it, — sir f " inquired the 
General. 

Jackanapes spread his ten fingers on the arms of 
his chair, and shut his eyes that he might count the 
more conscientiously. 

^^Watch-stand for aunty, threepence. Trumpet 
for myself, twopence ; that 's fivepence. Gingemuts 
for Tony, twopence, and a mug with a Grenadier on 
for the Postman, f ourpence ; that 's elevenpence. 
Shooting-gallery a penny ; that 's a shilling. Giddy- 
go-round, a penny ; that *s one and a penny. Treat- 
ing Tony, one and twopence. Flying Boats (Tony 
paid for himself), a penny, one and threepence. 
Shooting-gallery again, one and fourpence ; Fat Wo- 
man a penny, one and fivepence. Giddy-go-round 
again, one and sixpence. Shooting-gallery, one and 
seveupence. Treating Tony, and then he wouldn't 
shoot, so I did, one and eightpence. Living Skeleton, 
a penny — no, Tony treated me, the Living Skeleton 
does n't count. Skittles,^ a penny, one and ninepence. 
Mermaid (but when we got inside she was dead), a 
penny, one and tenpence. Theatre, a penny (Pris- 
cilia Partington, or the Green Lane Murder. A 
beautiful young lady, sir, with pink cheeks and a real 

1 Skittles is an English game like ninepins, but played with 
wooden disks instead of balls. 
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pistol) ; that's one and elevenpence. Ginger beer, a 
penny (I was so thirsty I), two shillings. And then 
the shooting-gallery man gave me a turn for nothing, 
because, he said, I was a real gentleman, and spent 
my money like a man." 

^^ So you do, sir, so you do ! " cried the General. 
*^ Egad, sir, you spent it like a prince. And now I 
suppose you Ve not a penny in your pocket ? " 

^^ Yes, I have," said Jackanapes. ^* Two pennies. 
They are saving up." And Jackanapes jingled them 
with his hand. 

^^You don't want money except at Fair-times, I 
suppose ? " said the General. 

Jackanapes shook his mop. 

^^ If I could have as much as I want, I should know 
what to buy," said he. 

^^And how much do you want, if you could get 
it?" 

^^ Wait a minute, sir, till I think what twopence 
from fifteen pounds leaves. Two from nothing you 
can't, but borrow twelveu Two from twelve, ten, 
and carry one. Please remember ten, sir, when I ask 
you. One from nothing you can't, borrow twenty. 
One from twenty nineteen, and carry one. One from 
fifteen, fourteen. Fourteen pounds nineteen and — 
what did I tell you to remember ? " 

" Ten," said the General. 

*^ Fourteen pounds nineteen shillings and tenpence, 
then, is what I want," said Jackanapes. 

" God bless my soul ! what for ? " 

" To buy Lollo with. Lollo means red, sir. The 
Gypsy's red-haired pony, sir. Oh, he is beautiful I 
You should see his coat in the sunshine I You should 
see his mane I You should see his tail ! Such little 
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feet, sir, and they go like lightning ! Sach a dear 
face, too, and eyes like a mouse ! But he 's a racer, 
and the Gypsy wants fifteen pounds for him." 

^ If he 's a raoer you could n*t ride him. Could 
you?" 

*^ No— o, sir, but I can stick to him. I did the 
other day." 

** The dooce you did ! Well, I 'm fond of riding 
myself ; and if the beast is as good as you say, he 
might suit me." 

^^ You *re too tall for Lollo, I think," said Jack- 
anapes, measuring his grandfather with his eye. 

** I can double up my legs, I suppose. We '11 haye 
a look at him to-morrow." 

^^ Don't you weigh a good deal ? " asked Jack- 
anapes. 

'^Chiefly waistcoats," said the General, slapping 
the breast of his military frock coat. *^ We '11 have 
the little racer on the Green the first thing in the 
morning. Glad you mentioned it, grandson; ghid 
you mentioned it." 

The General was as good as his word. Next 
morning the Gypsy and Lollo, Miss Jessamine, 
Jackanapes and his grandfather and his dog Spitfire, 
were all gathered at one end of the Green in a group, 
which so aroused the innocent curiosity of Mrs. John- 
son, as she saw it from one of her upper windows, 
that she and the children took their early prome- 
nade rather earlier than usual. The General talked 
to the Gypsy, and Jackanapes fondled Lollo's 
mane, and did not know whether he should be 
more glad or miserable if his grandfather bought 
him. 

*^ Jackanapes I " 
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••Yes, sir! ♦' 

•• I Ve bought Lollo, but I believe you were right. 
He hardly stands high enough for me. If you can 
ride him to the other end of the Grreen, I '11 give him 
to you." 

How Jackanapes tumbled on to LoUo's back he 
never knew. He had just gathered up the reins 
when the Gypsy father took him by the arm. 

^^If you want to make LoUo go fast, my little 
gentleman — " 

*^ I can make him go I " said Jackanapes ; and 
drawing from his pocket the trumpet he had bought 
in the Fair, he blew a blast both loud and shrilL 

Away went Lollo, and away went Jackanapes' 
hat. His golden hair flew out, an aureole from 
which his cheeks shone red and distended with 
trumpeting. Away went Spitfire, mad with the 
rapture of the race and the wind in his silky ears. 
Away went the geese, the cocks, the hens, and the 
whole family of Johnson. Lucy clung to her 
mamma, Jane saved Emily by the gathers of her 
gown, and Tony saved himself by a somersault. 

The Gray Goose was just returning when Jack- 
anapes and Lollo rode back, Spitfire panting behind. 

^^ Good, my little gentleman, good ! " said the 
Grypsy. "You were bom to the saddle. You*ve 
the flat thigh, the strong knee, the wiry back, and 
the light caressing hand; all you want is to leam 
the whisper. Come here I " 

" What was that dirty fellow talking about, grand- 
son ? " asked the General. 

•^ I can't tell you, sir. It 's a secret." 

The two were sitting in the window again, in the 
Chippendale armchairs, the General devouring every 
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line of his grandson's face, with strange spasms 
crossing his own. 

**Yoa must love your aunt very much, Jack- 
anapes?" 

** I do, sir," said Jackanapes warmly. 

^ And whom do you love next best to your aunt ? " 

The ties of blood were pressing very strongly on 
the Oeneral himself, and perhaps he thought of 
Lollo. But love is not bought in a day, even with 
fourteen pounds nineteen shillings and tenpence. 
Jackanapes answered quite readily, ^^ The Postman." 

" Why the Postman ? " 

^^ He knew my father," said Jackanapes, ^^ and he 
tells me about 1dm and about his black mare. My 
father was a soldier, a brave soldier. He died at 
Waterloo. When I grow up I want to be a soldier, 
too." 

*^ So you shall, my boy ; so you shalL" 

** Thank you, grandfather. Aunty doesn't want 
me to be a soldier, for fear of being killed." 

^^ Bless my life ! Would she have you get into a 
feather-bed and stay there? Why, you might be 
killed by a thunderbolt if you were a butter mer- 
chant!" 

^' So I might. I shall tell her so. What a funny 
fellow you are, sir 1 I say, do you think my father 
knew Uie Gypsy's secret? The Postman says he 
used to whisper to his black mare." 

*^Your father was taught to ride, as a child, by 
one of those horsemen of the East who swoop and 
dart and wheel about a plain like swallows in 
autumn. Grandson! love me a little, too. I can 
tell you more about your father than the Postman 



can. 
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^ I do love you," said Jackanapes. ^^ Before you 
came I was frightened. I *d no notion you were so 



nice." 



^^Love me always, boy, whatever I do or leave 
undone. And — God help me I — whatever you do 
or leave undone, I'll love you. There shall never 
be a cloud between us for a day ; no, sir, not for an 
hour. We're imperfect enough, all of us — we 
need n't be so bitter ; and life is uncertain enough at 
its safest — we needn't ¥raste its opportunities. 
God bless my soul I Here sit I, after a dozen battles 
and some of the worst climates in the world, and by 
yonder lych gate ^ lies your mother, who did n't move 
five miles, I suppose, from your aunt's apron-strings, 
— dead in her teens; my golden-haired daughter, 
whom I never saw I " 

Jackanapes was terribly troubled. 

*^ Don't cry, grandfather," he pleaded, his own 
blue eyes round with tears. " I will love you very 
much, and I will try to be very good. But I should 
like to be a soldier." 

"You shall, my boy; you shall. You've more 
claims for a commission than you know of. Cavalry, 
I suppose; eh, ye young Jackanapes? Well, well; 
if you live to be an honor to your country, this old 
heart shall grow young again with pride for you; 
and if you die in the service of your country — egad, 
sir, it can but break for ye ! " 

And beating the region which he said was all waist- 
coats, as if they stifled him, the old man got up and 
strode out on to the Green. 

^ A lych gate is a gate covered by a roof ; it is common in 
English churchyards. 
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CHAPTER IV 



Gf«Bt«r lore hath no man tfaao thisv that a maD lay down hk fi£a 
for Ui friends. — JoHV zr. 13. 

TwENTT and odd years later the Grray Croose was 
still alive, and in foil possession of her faculties, sach 
as they were. She UycmI slowly and carefully, and she 
liyed long. So did Miss Jessamine ; but the General 
was dead. 

He had liyed on the Grreen for many years, daring 
which he and the Postman sainted each other with a 
pnnctilionsness that it almost drilled one to witnesa 
He would have completely spoiled Jackanapes if Miss 
Jessamine's conscience would have let him ; otherwise 
he somewhat dragooned ^ his neighbors, and was as 
positive about parish matters as a ratepayer' about 
the army ; — a stormy-tempered, tender-hearted sol- 
dier, irritable with the suffering of the wounds of 
which he never spoke, whom all the village followed 
to his gprave with tears. 

The General's death was a great shock to Miss 
Jessamine, and her nephew stayed with her for some 
little time after the f uneraL Then he was obliged to 
join his reg^ent, which was ordered abroad. 

One effect of the conquest which the General had 
gained over the affections of the village was a consid- 
erable abatement of the popular prejudice against 
** the military." Indeed, the village was now some- 
what importantly represented in the army. There was 
the General himself, and the Postman, and the Black 
Captain's tablet in the church, and Jackanapes, and 
Tony Johnson, and a Trumpeter. 
^ Dragooned, bullied. * Ratepayer, taxpayer. 
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Tony Johnson had no more natural taste for fight- 
ing than for riding, but he was as devoted as ever to 
Jackanapes. And that was how it came about that 
Mr. Johnson bought him a commission in the same 
cavalry regiment that the Oeneral's grandson (whose 
commission had been given him by the Iron Duke ^) 
was in ; and that he was quite content to be the butt 
of the mess where Jackanapes was the hero; and 
that when Jackanapes wrote home to Miss Jessamine, 
Tony wrote with the same purpose to his mother, — 
namely, to demand her congratulations that they were 
on active service at hut, and were ordered to the 
front. And he added a postscript, to the effect that 
she could have no idea how popular Jackanapes was, 
nor how splendidly he rode the wonderful red charger 
which he had named after his old friend Lollo. 

" Sound • Retire ! ' " 

A Boy Trumpeter, grave with the weight of respon- 
sibilities and accoutrements beyond his years, and 
stained so that his own mother would not have known 
him, with the sweat and dust of battle, did as he was 
bid; and then, pushing his trumpet pettishly aside, 
adjusted his weary legs for the hundredth time to the 
horse which was a world too big for him and mutter- 
ing, ^^ 'T ain't a pretty tune," tried to see something of 
this his first engagement before it came to an end. 

Being literally in the thick of it, he could hardly 
have seen less or known less of what happened in that 
particular skirmish if he had been at home in England. 
For many good reasons, — including dust and smoke, 
and that what attention he dared distract from his 

^ The '' Iron Dnke " waB the popular name for the Duke of 
Wellington, victor at Waterloo. 
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oommanding officer was pretty well absorbed by kee;>- 
ing his hard-mouthed troop-horse in hand, under pain 
of execration by his neighbors in the melee.^ By and 
by, when the newspapers came out, if he could get a 
look at one before it was thumbed to bits, he would 
learn that the enemy had appeared from ambush in 
overwhelming numbers, and that orders had been 
given to fall back, which was done slowly and in good 
order, the men fighting as they retired. 

Bom and bred on the Goose Green, the youngest 
of Mr. Johnson's gardener's numerous offspring, the 
boy had given his family ^^no peace" till they let 
him ^^ go for a soldier " with Master Tony and Mas- 
ter Jackanapes. They consented at last, with more 
tears than they shed when an elder son was sent to 
jail for poaching ; and the boy was perfectly happy 
in his life, and full of e»fyrit de corps? It was this 
which had been wounded by having to sound retreat 
for ^' the young gentlemen's regiment," the first time 
he served with it before the enemy ; and he was also 
harassed by having completely lost sight of Master 
Tony. There had been some hard fighting before the 
backward movement began, and he had caught sight 
of him once, but not since. On the other hand, all 
the pulses of his village pride had been stirred by one 
or two visions of Master Jackanapes whirling about 
on his wonderf id horse. He had been easy to distin- 
guish, since an eccentric blow had bared his head 
without hurting it ; for his close golden mop of hair 
gleamed in the hot sunshine as brightly as the steel 
of the sword flashing round it. 

Of the missiles that fell pretty thickly, the Boy 

^ Mdl6e, oonfased hand-to-hand encounter. 
' Esprit de corps, pride in his regiment. 
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Trumpeter did not take much notice. First, one 
can't attend to everything, and his hands were full ; 
secondly, one gets used to anything; thirdly, expe- 
rience soon teaches one, inspite of proverbs, how very 
few bullets find their billet.^ Far more unnerving is 
the mere suspicion of fear or even of anxiety in the 
human mass around you. The Boy was beginning to 
wonder if there were any dark reason for the increas- 
ing pressure, and whether they would be allowed to 
move back more quickly, when the smoke in front 
lifted for a moment, and he could see the plain, and 
the enemy's line some two hundred yards away. And 
across the plain between them, he saw Master Jack- 
anapes galloping alone at the top of Lollo's speed, 
their faces to the enemy, his golden head at Lollo's 
ear. But at this moment noise and smoke seemed to 
burst out on every side ; the officer shouted to him to 
sound ^* Retire I " and between trumpeting and bump- 
ing about on his horse, he saw and heard no more of 
the incidents of his first battle. 

Tony Johnson was always unlucky with horses, 
from the days of the giddy-go-round onwards. On 
this day — of all days in the year — his own horse 
was on the sick list, and he had to ride an inferior, 
ill-conditioned beast, and fell off that, at the very 
moment when it was a matter of life and death to be 
able to ride away. The horse fell on him, but strug- 
gled up again, and Tony managed to keep hold of it. 
It was in trying to remount that he discovered, by 
helplessness and anguish, that one of his legs was 
crushed and broken, and that no feat of which he 
was master would get him into the saddle. Not able 

1 The old prryerb referred to is, '' Eyeiy ballet has its billet i^ 
that is, will find its goal. 
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even to stand alone, awkwardly, agonizingly, nnable 
to mount his restive horse, his life was yet so strong 
within him I And on one side of him rolled the dust 
and cloud-smoke of his advancing foes, and on the 
other, that which covered his retreating friends. 

He turned one piteous gaze after them, with a bit- 
ter twinge, not of reproach, but of loneliness; and 
then, dragging himself up by the side of his horse, 
he turned the other way and drew out his pistol, and 
waited for the end. Whether he waited seconds or 
minutes he never knew, before some one gripped him 
by the arm. 

^^ Jackanapes ! God bless you ! It 's my left leg. 
If you covld get me on — " 

It was like Tony's luck that his pistol went off at 
his horse's tail, and made it plunge ; but Jackanapes 
threw him across the saddle. 

^^ Hold on anyhow, and stick your spur in. I 'U lead 
him. Keep your head down ; they 're firing high." 

And Jackanapes laid his head down — to Lollo's 
ear. 

It was when they were fairly off that a sudden 
npspringing of the enemy in all directions had made 
it necessary to change the gradual retirement of our 
force into as rapid a retreat as possible. And when 
Jackanapes became aware of this, and felt the lag- 
ging and swerving of Tony's horse, he began to wish 
he had thrown his friend across his own saddle and 
left their lives to Lollo. 

When Tony became aware of it, several things 
came into his head : 1, That the dangers of their ride 
for life were now more than doubled ; 2, that if 
Jackanapes and Lollo were not burdened with him 
they would undoubtedly escape ; 3, that Jackanapes' 
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life was infinitely valuable, and his — Tony's — was 
not ; 4, that this, if he could seize it, was the suprem- 
est of all the moments in which he had tried to as- 
sume the virtues which Jackanapes had by nature ; 
and that if he could be courageous and unselfish 
now — 

He caught at his own reins and spoke very loud, — 

^* Jackanapes I It won't do. You and LoUo must 
go on. Tell the fellows I gave you back to them 
with all my heart. Jackanapes, if you love me, leave 
inel" 

There was a daffodil light over the evening sky in 
front of them, and it shone strangely on Jackanapes' 
hair and face. He turned with an odd look in his 
eyes that a vainer man than Tony Johnson might 
have taken for brotherly pride. Then he shook his 
mop, and laughed at him. 

^ Leave you? To save my skin? No, Tony, not 
to save my soul I " 



CHAPTER V 

Ms. YaIiIANt summoned. His WUl, His last Wards. 

Then said he, *' I am going to my Fathers. . . . My Sword I g^ve 
to him that shall snooeed me in my pilgrimage, and my Courage and 
fikill to him that can get it." . . . And as he went down deeper, he 
■aid, *' Grave, where is thy Victory ? " 

So he passed over, and all the Trumpets sounded for him on the 

othezside. 

BuiTTAN : Pilgrijn'a Progress, 

Coming out of a hospital tent, at headquarters, the 
surgeon caromed against, and rebounded from, an- 
other officer, — a sallow man, not young, with a face 
worn more by ungentle experiences than by age, with 
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weary eyetf tliat kept their own counsel, iron-gray liair^ 
and a mustaohe that was as if a raven had laid its 
wing across his lips and sealed them. 

" WeU ? " 

*^ Beg pardon, Major. Didn't see yon* Oh, com- 
pound fracture and bruises* But it 's all right ; he '11 
pull through." 

« Thank God." 

It was probably an involuntary expression ; for 
prayer and praise were not much in the Major's line, 
as a jerk of the surgeon's head would have betrayed 
to an observer. He was a bright little man, with his 
feelings showing all over him, but with gallantry and 
contempt of death enough for both sides of his pro- 
fession ; who took a cool head, a white handkerchief, 
and a case of instruments, where other men went hot- 
blooded with weapons, and who was the biggest gos- 
sip, male or female, of the regiment. Not even the 
Major's taciturnity daunted him. 

^* Did n't think he 'd as much pluck about him as 
he has* He 'U do all right if he does n't fret himself, 
into a fever about poor Jackanapes." 

^^ Whom are you talking about?" asked the Major 
hoarsely. 

" Young Johnson. He — 

^^ What about Jackanapes ? 

^^ Don't you know ? Sad business. Bode back for 
Johnson, and brought him in ; but, monstrous ill luck, 
hit as they rode. Left lung — " 

" Will he recover ? " 

^^ No. Sad business. What a frame — what limbs 
— what health — and what good looks I Finest young 
feUow — " 

"Where is he?" 



99 
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^In liis own tent," said the surgeon sadly. 
The Major wheeled and left him. 



*^ Can I do anything else for you ? " 

** Nothing, thank you. Except — Major! I wish 
I could get you to appreciate Johnson." 

^^ This is not an easy moment, Jackanapes." 

*' Let me tell you, sir, — he never will, — that if he 
oould have driven me from him, he would be lying 
yonder at this moment, and I should be safe and 
sound." 

The Major laid his hand over his mouth, as if to 
keep back a wish he would have been ashamed to utter. 

*^ I 've known old Tony from a child. He 's a fool 
on impulse, a good man and a gentleman in principle. 
And he acts on principle, which it's not every— 
Some water, please I Thank you, sir. It 's very hot, 
and yet one's feet get uncommonly cold. Oh, thank 
you, thank you. He's no fire-eater, but he has a 
trained conscience and a tender heart, and he '11 do 
his duty when a braver and more selfish man might 
fail you. But he wants encouragement; and when 
I 'm gone — " 

*^He shall have encouragement. You have my 
word for it. Can I do nothing else ? " 

"Yes, Major. A favor." 

" Thank you. Jackanapes." 

"Be Lollo's master, and love him as well as yon 
can. He 's used to it." 

" Would n't you rather Johnson had him ? " 

The blue eyes twinkled in spite of mortal pain. 

"Tony rides on principle. Major. His legs are 
bolsters, and will be to the end of the chapter. I 
couldn't insult dear LoUo; but if you don't care — '' 
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^ While I live — which will be longer than I desire 
or deserre — Lollo shall want nothing but — you. I 
have too little tenderness for — My dear boy, you 're 
fiunt Can you spare me for a moment ? '' 

"No, stay— Major T' 

**What? What?" 

"My head drifts so — if you wouldn't mind." 

"Yes! YesI" 

" Say a prayer by me. Out loud, please ; I am get- 
ting deaf." 

" My dearest Jackanapes — my dear boy — " 

"One of the Church Prayers — Parade Service,* 
you know — " 

" I see. But the fact is — God forgive me, Jack- 
anapes I — I 'm a very different sort of fellow to some 
of you youngsters. Look here, let me fetch — " 

But Jackanapes' hand was in his, and it would not 
let go. 

There was a brief and bitter silence. 

" 'Pon my soul, I can only remember the little one 
at the end." 

" Please," whispered Jackanapes. 

Pressed by the conviction that what little he could 
do it was his duty to do, the Major, kneeling, bared 
his head, and spoke loudly, clearly, and very rever- 
ently, — 

" The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ — " 

Jackanapes moved his left hand to his right one, 
which still held the Major's — 

"Theloveof God— " 

And with that — Jackanapes died. 

^ Jackanapes wants one of the prayers he has been used to 
hear at the service read hy the ohaphdn before the regiment. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Und 80 irt der Umm Himmal gitaer ab jedes Gewolk darin, vnd 

Jbak Paul Riouteb. 

Jackanapes' death was 8ad news for the Goose 
Green, a sorrow just qualified by honorable pride in 
his gallantry and devotion. Only the Cobbler dis- 
sented ; but that was his way. He said he saw no- 
thing in it but f oolhardiness and vaingloiy. They 
might both have been killed, as easy as not ; and then 
where would ye have been ? A man's life was a man's 
life, and one life was as good as another. No one 
would catch him throwing his away. And, for that 
matter, Mrs. Johnson could spare a child a great deal 
better than Miss Jessamine. 

But the parson preached Jackanapes' funeral ser- 
mon on the text, ^^ Whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it, and whosoever will lose his life for my sake 
shall find it ; " and all the village went and wept to 
hear him. 

Nor did Miss Jessamine see her loss from the Cob« 
bier's point of view. On the contrary, Mrs. Johnson 
said she never to her dying day should forget how, 
when she went to condole with her, the old lady came 
forward, with gentlewomanly self-control, and kissed 
her, and thanked God that her dear nephew's effort 
had been blessed with success, and that this sad war 
had made no gap in her friend's large and happy 
home circle. 

^ But she 's a noble unselfish woman," sobbed Mrs. 

A « And 8o the blue sky is greater than any olond therein, and 
lAiore enduring too." 
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Johnson, ^andshe taught Jackanapes to be the same; 
and that 's how it is that my Tony has been spared 
to me. And it mnst be sheer goodness in Miss Jes- 
samine, for what can she know of a motiier's feelings? 
And I'm sore most people seem to think that if 
yon Ve a large family you don't know one from another 
any more than they do, and that a lot of children are 
like a lot of store apples, — if one 's taken it won't be 
missed." 

LoUo, — the first LoUo, the Gypsy's LoUo, — very 
aged, draws Miss Jessamine's bath-chair slowly up and 
down the Goose Green in the sunshine. 

The Ex-postman walks beside him, which Lollo tol- 
erates to the IcTcl of his shoulder. If the Postman 
advances any nearer to his head, Lollo quickens his 
pace ; and were the Postman to persist in the injudi- 
cious attempt, there is, as Miss Jessamine says, no 
knowing what might happen. 

In the opinion of the Goose Grreen, Miss Jessamine 
has borne her troubles ^^wonderfully." Indeed, to- 
day, some of the less delicate and less intimate of those 
who see everything from the upper windows say (well, 
behind her back) that *^the old lady seems quite 
lively with her military beaux again." 

The meaning of this is, that Captain Johnson is 
leaning over one side of her chair, while by the other 
bends a brother officer who is staying with him, and 
who has manifested an extraordinary interest in Lollo. 

He bends lower and lower, and Miss Jessamine calls 
to tiie Postman to request Lollo to be kind enough to 
stop, while she is fumbling for something which always 
hangs by her side, and has got entangled with her 
spectacles. 

It is a twopenny trumpet, bought years ago in the 
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village fair ; and over it she and Captain Johnson tell, 
as best they can, between them, the story of Jacka- 
napes' ride across Goose Green ; and how he won LoUo 
— the Grypsy's Lollo — the racer LoUo — dear LoUo 
-» faithful Lollo — Lollo, the never vanquished — - 
Lollo, the tender servant of his old mistress. And 
LoUo's ears twitch at every mention of his name. 

Their hearer does not speak, but he never moves 
his eyes from the trumpet ; and when the tale is told, 
he lifts Miss Jessamine's hand and presses his heavy 
black mustache in silence to her trembling fingers. 

The sun, setting gently to his rest, embroiders the 
sombre foliage of the oak-tree with threads of gold. 
The Grray Goose is sensible of an atmosphere of repose, 
and puts up one leg for the night. The grass glows 
with a more vivid green, and, in answer to a ringing 
call from Tony, his sisters, fluttering over the daisies 
in pale-hued muslins, come out of their ever-open door, 
like pretty pigeons from a dovecote. 

And if the good gossips' eyes do not deceive them, 
all the Miss Johnsons and both the officers go wander- 
ing off into the lanes, where bryony wreaths still twine 
about the brambles. 

A sorrowful story, and ending badly? 

Nay, Jackanapes, for the end is not yet. 

A life wasted that might have been useful? 

Men who have died for men, in all ages, forgive the 
thought I 

There is a heritage of heroic example and noble 
obligation, not reckoned in the Wealth of Nations, but 
essential to a nation's life ; the contempt of which, in 
any people, may, not slowly, mean even its commercial 
fall. 
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Very sweet are the uses of prosperity, the harreste 
of peace and progress, the fostering sunshine of health 
and happiness, and length of days in the land. 

Bat there be things, — oh, sons of what has deserved 
the name of Great Britain, forget it not I ** the good 
of " which and *^ the nse of " which are beyond all 
calculation of worldly goods and earthly nses : things 
such as Love, and Honor, and the Soul of Man, whicb 
cannot be bought with a price, and which do not die 
with death. And they who would fain live happily 
ever after should not leave these things out of the 
lessons of their lives. 



ROBERT OF LINCOLN 

William Cullek Bryant 

Mebbily swinging on brier and weed, 

Near to the nest of liis little dame, 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 

Robert of Lincoln is telling his name : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours. 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 

Chee, chee, chee* 

Robert of Lincoln is gayly drest. 

Wearing a bright black wedding-<x>at ; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest. 
Hear him call in his merry note : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Look, what a nice new coat is mine, 
Sure there was never a bird so fine. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

Robert of Lincoln's Quaker wife. 

Pretty and quiet, with pkin brown wings. 
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Faasing at home a patieat life, 

Broods in the grass while her husband sings 
Bobo'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Brood, kind oreatnre ; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

Modest and shy as a nun is she ; 

One weak chirp is her only note. 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is he. 
Pouring boasts from his little throat : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Never was I afraid of man ; 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if yon can I 

Chee, chee, chee. 

Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 

Eledced with purple, a pretty sight I 
There as the mother sits all day, 

Robert is singing with all his might: 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nice good wife, that never goes out. 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

Soon as the little ones chip the shell, 

Six wide mouths are open for food ; 
Bobert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Grathering seeds for the hungry brood. 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
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This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

M 

Bobeit of Lincoln at length is made 

Sober witii work, and silent with care ; 
Off is his holiday garment laid, 
Half forgotten that merry air : 
Bo1>o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

Summer wanes ; the children are grown ; 

Fun and frolic no more he knows ; 
Bobert of Lincoln 's a humdrum crone ; 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Bobert of Lincoln, come back again. 

Chee, chee, chee. 



WOODCHUCKS* 

Sarah Obke Jewett 

Joe and Nelly Abbot weie brother and sister, and 
they were very fond of each other. There was nobody- 
else to be fond of except their father and mother, and 
Andrew, the man who helped to do the farm-work. 
There were no people living near them, and the farm 
was a long distance from die village, so the children 
hardly ever went there except on pleasant Sundays 
and once in a great while on week-days. But they were 
not lonely, for Nelly liked to do the same things that 
Joe did ; and if their mother wanted some apples sliced 
for drying, or some rags sewed together for the carpet 
she was making, Joe could help Nelly as handily as 
she could help him drop potatoes in the spring or pick 
them up in the fall. By and by Nelly's work will be 
nearly all indoors and Joe's nearly all oat-of-doors, 
but now it is very pleasant for them to work and play 
together. 

One day they were going through *^ the big field," 
when their father shouted to them from the other side. 
It was nearly supper-time, and they were sorry to be 
stopped, for they were hurrying. But they turned and 
went across toward Mr. Abbot, Joe saying on the 
way,— 

^^ It 's no matter; we should n't have had time enough 
any way. We can go after supper just as well." 

" Where are you going ? " asked their father. 

^ Copyright, 1906, by Sarah O. Jewett. 
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** We have finished our new squirrel-trap, and we 
were going over to set it in the oak-growth," said 
Joe. 

^^ Since you 've another fever for trapping, I 'U tell 
you what I wish you would do. Do you see this ? " 
and his father pointed with his foot to a place where 
some animal had been burrowing. 

*' Woodchucks ? " asked the children. 

" Yes," said Mr. Abbot. " And if you will catch 
some of them it will be worth while. They 're getting 
too thick, and they do a good deal of damage in the 
clover ; and I saw they had been at work among the 
early peas, besides. There are three or four burrows on 
this slope. I '11 pay you ten cents for every one you 
catch. You bring the dog and a spade and you can 
dig them out, if you have patience ; or you can set a 
steelvtrap. I should think you might be about tired of 
the squirrel business by this time." 

Joe eagerly asked if there would n't be time that 
night. But his father said they had better wait until 
next day, as it looked like a thunder-shower. Then 
they went back to the house together. Andrew was 
splitting kindling-wood by the shed-door, and the chil- 
dren left their father and went to have a talk with 
him. They thought a great deal of Andrew. Joe 
climbed up to a beam on the inside of the shed, where 
there was a shelf, and took down a trap. 

"What are you after now?" asked Andrew. 

" Woodchucks," said Joe, proudly. "Father wants 
them attended to right off. They're doing lots of mis- 
chief down in the field, he says. We were going over 
to the oaks to set that new squirrel-trap, but father 
wanted to see us about this, and then he said there 
was going to be a shower, and so we are n't going to 
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bother about; the squirrels to-night. The trap might 
get water-soaked, so it would n't go, and I don't want 
it spoiled. We are going to hunt up all the things we 
shall want in the morning. Where 's Tiger?" 

^^Out under the wagon, gnawing a bone/' said 
Andrew. ^' Are you sure you won't be afraid of the 
woodchucks ? They 're pretty cross and they bite dread- 
fully ; so you had better be careful how you handle 
them, if you should happen to see one." 

^'You needn't laugh at us," said Nelly. '^You 
thought that we should be afraid of that big turtle 
down in the brook ; but we brought him home, did n't 
we? Do you think we had better set traps for the wood- 
chucks or dig them out?" 

*^ Digging is as good a way as any," said Andrew, 
chopping with all his might at a knotty pine stick. 
** They 're shy of traps, and you don't often meet one 
out walking. You have to go to their houses for them. 
Sometimes they dig ever so far into the ground. They 
most always choose the side of a hill, and you can see 
paths where they walk. Sometimes in the fall I've 
seen their tracks in the field worn as smooth as the 
path out to the well there. You can try digging, any- 
way ; though I should n't go further than a dozen feet 
into the side of the hill. Maybe you will find a nest 
with some young ones in it. You take Tiger and a 
couple of stout sticks, and he'll pull them out, and you 
can knock them on the back of the head and kill 
them." 

" Oh, but we mean to tame them 1 " said Nelly. " We 
can, can't we ? " 

"Not much," said Andrew. "You will get more 
bitten fingers than the woodchucks will get good 



manners." 
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Then they went in to supper, and the children had 
a great deal to say about their plans. 

^' I remember when I was a little girl," said Mrs. 
Abbot, ^' that I was down in the clearing with my grand- 
father, and we came to some places where the ground 
was burrowed up, and I asked him what did it. * Woo '- 
chicks,' says he. He always spoke very quick and short, 
grandfather did, and I thought he said ^ witches.' So 
I told him : * Why, there are n't any. Mother said so.' 
You see I had been reading some stories about the 
witches in Salem. ^ I guess I know,' says grandfather. 

* No woo^ chicks I Why, what made the burrows then ?' 

* But they don't live in burrows, anyway,' said I. They 
lived in houses, like other folks, and they all died a 
good while ago. They hung 'em, you see.' I thought 
grandfather was wandering in his mind. He used to 
be sometimes, he got to be so old. He turned round 
to me and said, as cross as could be, ^Now what are 
you a-talking about ? ' * Witches,' said I. * Well, I told 
you that was a woodchuck's hole/ said grandfather, 
speaking slow ; * and don't you try to be too knowing, 
mind ye I ' 

^* I remember I did feel dreadfully ashamed," said 
Mrs. Abbot. 

The farmer laughed heartily. ^' I should n't wonder 
if Nelly here knows more about woodchucks than 
witches. I hope she does at any rate. I remember 
when I was a boy," he went on, ** that I had five 
woodchucks at one time — kept them in a box. It was 
when we lived at the Comers. One day a boy who 
lived out on a farm came to school telling great stories 
about his, and how tame they were, and nothing would 
do but I must have some too. I could hardly wait 
until Saturday afternoon to go up to his place and see 
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them. I traded for two or three and I dug ont two 
myself. I remember two or three of the boys and I 
went into what we used to call ^ the river field,' and we 
found some of their holes along on the side of a hilL 
We dug away at one for a few minutes, and then no- 
thing would do but we must try another hole. Some 
of the boys said that sometimes they had two ways in. 
I 've thought of that woodchuck's hole a good many 
times since, Andrew. People think they find a shorter 
way, and go and dig at the other end. It 's a great 
sight better to start in the right place and keep at it; 
and, if there 's anything to find, you 're more likely to 
come to it. People like to try new ways.^ 

^^ The boy I was speaking of first let me have three 
woodchucks, and I picked up some things round the 
house to give him. There was an old English arith- 
metic, that had belonged to my grandmother, and a 
grammar, seems to me, and the stock of an old flint- 
lock pistol, — the barrel had burst, but you could snap 
it loud and sometimes it would strike fire. I know I 
felt very bad about that pistol afterward and wanted 
to buy it back. I gave him some nails and consider- 
able of a lump of loaf sugar besides. He bragged about 
that trade, and I heard of it. He thought it was smart 
to take me in, but I never forgot it. I was a good 
deal younger than he. I guess he did n't get much 
learning out of the books. The grammar I forget 
about, but the arithmetic was about as old as the Ten 
Commandments, and everything was reckoned for 
pounds, shillings, and pence." 

Mrs. Abbot laughed. 

^'I think it would be hard telling who did get the 
best of that bargain," said she. 

" Tell us about your woodchucks, father," said Nelly. 
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*' I brought them home snarling in a box, and then 
I had them in a big tin squirrel-cage, and kept them out 
in the garden. They used to eat bread or most anything. 
They like insects, too. I know I used to give them those 
great June beetles that fly round the room summer 
evenings after the lamp is lighted. One night I made 
a little fire under some willow-trees, and I should think 
I picked up nearly a pint. They live about willows, 
those June bugs do. My woodchucks lived well, I can 
tell you. One of them was the largest I ever saw. The 
end of them was that one morning I went out to see 
them, and they were all gone. It most broke my heart* 
Father was walking round the yard, and he looked 
surprised, and asked a lot of questions, and said he 
guessed they gnawed out in the night. I knew better 
than that, and I said I knew the boy who let 'em out, 
and I 'd fix him. But father said, laughing, ^ Oh, I 
would n't bother. They gnawed out, most likely. Poor 
wild things I I hated to see them shut up. Here 's a 
quarter for you.' I felt some better then ; but I don't 
know that anything ever made me feel worse than 
losing those woodchucks. I shouldn't wonder if 
father let 'em out himself. He never could bear to see 
anything in a cage. He was a sailor, your grandfather 
was, and used to be gone at sea months at a time ; 
and when he came home he used to say there was no- 
thing in all foreign parts looked so pleasant to him as 
when he saw the green grass growing in the fields at 
home ; and if he happened to be at home in spring- 
time, when the leaves were coming out, he would be so 
pleased with them, and sit out-doors in the sun, look- 
ing round, most all day. He always said he worked 
hard enough aboard ship to make up for being lazy 
ashore." 
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Joe and Nelly could hardly wait to eat their break- 
fast and do their work next morning, and then they 
inarched off down the field. It was very early and the 
dew was heavy on the clover-heads. Down on the low 
land, at the other side of the field, the clover and 
buttercups and white-weed were in full bloom, and 
some places were clear yellow or white or red, and in 
others the colors were mixed together. The bees were 
already busy, and there were dozens of birds in the air, 
and every now and then Joe and Nelly started a ground 
sparrow from its nest, or a bobolink fluttered up out 
of the grass as they went along, singing its best, for it 
was such a pleasant June morning. There were a great 
many yellow-birds out, too, and they flew along close 
to the ground, as fast as they could go, dipping some- 
times so that it seemed as if they would catch their 
feet in the clover, and then going higher for a few 
minutes. They were in a great hurry, those yellow- 
birds. 

The children had brought the steel-trap and a stake 
for it, a spade and hoe, and a hatchet to cut the turf 
with, for Joe was hardly tall enough to push the heavy 
spade through the thick net- work of grass-roots. They 
each had a stick to knock the woodchucks over with, 
and a big tin pail ; for Andrew had told them that you 
could drown them out sometimes, like field mice. Tiger 
trotted alongside, with an air of great responsibility. 
He was getting old and lazy; still, when anything 
happened which excited him, he forgot his age and his 
weight and was very efficient. Joe and Nelly went to 
the little knoll where they had seen the burrows the 
day before, and, laying down their weapons, looked 
for the most promising hole. *' Andrew says they are 
most always asleep, except when they come out to 

V said Nelly. 
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They chose a hole where there were fresh tracks 
pointing inward and began to dig. Nelly chopped the 
turf with her hatchet and Joe pulled away the loose 
dirt with the hoe, sometimes using the spade for a 
while. Soon Tiger came up and smelt the woodchuck, 
and began to bark and jump about, and that made 
the children hopeful : but after they had dug up five 
or six feet the burrow began to go deeper and they 
had harder work. They came to a place where they 
found some fresh clover-heads and one or two June 
bugs, and Nelly said joyfully: ^^ Here's the old fel- 
low's pantry. Now it can't be much further." When 
suddenly Tiger made a plunge and poked his head into 
the hole, pulling the dirt out with his paws. All at once 
he yelped and backed, and the children saw that a 
creature about as large as a rabbit had its teeth in poor 
Tiger's nose and was scratching him furiously. 

Nelly and Joe both jumped and went o£E a little 
way, while Tiger howled and shook his head, and the 
woodchuck squealed and held on gallantly. Once they 
separated for a moment, but the woodchuck flew at 
Tiger again, and then Joe took the club he had brought 
and killed him with two good blows. Tiger ran away 
yelping, but soon came back ; and when he found his 
enemy was dead he barked triumphantly, wagged his 
tail, and proceeded to shake the creature until nothing 
was left but a forlorn bunch of brown fur, torn and 
bloody and covered with dirt. He marched ofiE with 
this down the field. 

^^ You 're brave enough, now the woodchuck is 
dead ! " said Nelly. '^ You did n't feel so grand when 
he had hold of you by the nose ! " 

Nelly proposed that they should dig down a little 
deeper and see what kind of a place the woodchuck 
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had for its nest ; and they were much surprised to 
hear a noise after they had cleared away the dirt a 
little, and soon f oand there was another occupant. 

^^ I wish we could get him alive," said Joe. 

Nelly pushed the spade down at the mouth of the 
hole, and they had the prisoner safe. Tiger had dis- 
appeared and did not come back, though they called 
him loud and long. 

" If we could only get him into the pail," said Nelly, 
'^ we could hold him down with the spade." 

" Of course," said Joe. " How you do think of 
things ! " And they put the pail down and poked the 
hoe handle in at the burrow, and out jumped Mr. 
Woodchuck in great wrath. He must have been very 
stupid, or he might have pushed his way out through 
the soft earth at either side, but instead of this he 
went into the trap that was ready, and the children 
knew by the thud and the scratching that they had 
him safe, and turned the pail at once bottom upward. 
What a racket the creature made ! 

" This won't do," said Joe. " He can burrow right 
down into the loose dirt if he only thinks of it." So 
they slipped the spade under, and righted the pail 
carefully. Joe held the spade down while Nelly ran 
over to the other side of the field where there were 
some ends of boards lying on the ground. She remem- 
bered that her father had been mending the fence, 
and one of these pieces covered the pail and they 
tied it down with some strong twine which Joe had 
in his pocket, and started for home feeling grand 
enough. Mr. Abbot was surprised when they told him 
how successful they had been ; and Joe overheard 
him tell Andrew that he had supposed they would be 
scared to death if they happened to see one, so he felt 
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as if he had shown much courage, and he and Nelly 
pocketed their ten cents apiece with great pride. They 
put the woodchuck in an old squirrel- cage and left 
him under the hay-cart where Mr. Abbot went with 
them to see him. He sat up and chittered angrily and 
bit at the bars as if he did n't like them at all. An- 
drew came up just then and crouched down to take a 
look with the rest. 

*^ They 're very strong for such little animals," said 
he. *' Their jaws are as strong as a turtle's ; I would n't 
like to have that fellow bite me. I used to see them 
down in Maryland when I was in winter-quarters 
there in war-time ; they call them marmots, and they 
do a good deal of damage in summer, for they get 
into gardens and eat cabbages and lettuce and such 
things. A fellow in my company bought one of an 
old woman and kept it in his tent. It was as tame as 
a kitten at first, and she said she fed it on bread and 
milk, but we used to give it most anything. It was 
always clever with me, and I used to play with it, and 
push it round any way, but once it bit right through 
a fellow's boot. It had a light chain, a couple o' yards 
long, and used to sleep about all the time. They say 
that a woodchuck sleeps right through the winter like 
a bear, but this one was caught when he was very 
young, the woman said." 

The children tried to dig out more but were un- 
successful, though they caught one in the steel-trap. 
Andrew skinned it for them, and nailed the skin on 
the side of the bam to dry. They meant to tan it with 
alum and borax, but nobody thought to buy any at the 
Comers until it was too late^ So the skin is there yet, 
very much dried up. As for the live one in the squir- 
rel-cage, he grew crosser and crosser, and when one 
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day a big dog got him out of the cage somehow and 
shook him to death in half a minute, nobody was 
sorry, although the children talked a good deal about 
it, and always hated the butcher's dog afterward. 
Mr. Abbot had made a good bargain for his calf, and 
he only laughed when he heard of the woodchuck's 
death, and would not scold the butcher or his dog at all. 

Nelly said, mournfully: *'Poor thing, we hated 
him because he was a woodchuck and he could n't 
help that; he was made so. I'm glad I'm a girl, 
are n't you, Joe ? " 

«« I 'm glad I 'm a &oy," said Joe, proudly* 



THE LAST LEAFi 

Oliveb Wendeix HOLlOfl 

I SAW him once before, 
As he passed by the door, 

And again 
The pavement stones resoond. 
As he totters o'er the g^ond 

With his cane. 

They say that in his prime, 
Ere the pruning-knif e of Time 

Cut him down, 
Not a better man was found 
By the Crier on his round 

Through the town. 

But now he walks the streets, 
And he looks at all he meets 

Sad and wan. 
And he shakes his feeble head, 
That it seems as if he said, 

" They are gone." 

The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 

1 From the Complete PoeHcdl Works of Oliver Wendell Hobneif 
eopyright, 18d5, by Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
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And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 

My grandmamma has said — 
Poor old lady, she is dead 

Long ago — 
That he had a Roman nose, 
And his cheek was like a rose 

In the snow. 

But now his nose is thin. 
And it rests upon his chin 

Like a staff, 
And a crook is in his back, 
And a melancholy crack 

In his laugh. 

I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 

At him here ; 
But the old three-cornered hat 
And the breeches, and all that 

Are so queer ! 

And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 

In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now 
At the old forsaken bough 

Where I cling. 



A CHILD'S DREAM OF A STAR 

Chables Dickens 

There was once a child, and be strolled about a 
good deal, and thought of a number of things. He had 
a sister, who was a child too, and his constant com- 
panion. These two used to wonder all day long. They 
wondered at the beauty of the flowers ; they wondered 
at the height and blueness of the sky ; they wondered 
at the depth of the bright water ; they wondered at 
the goodness and the power of God, who made the 
lovely world. 

They used to say to one another, sometimes, ** Sup- 
posing all the children upon earth were to die ; would 
the flowers, and the water, and the sky, be sorry ? " 
They believed they would be sorry. For, said they, the 
buds are the children of the flowers, and the little 
playful streams, that gambol down the hillsides, are 
the children of the water; and the smallest bright 
specks, playing at hide-and-seek in the sky all night, 
must surely be the children of the stars; and they 
would all be grieved to see their playmates the child- 
ren of men, no more. 

There was one clear, shining star, that used to come 
out in the sky before the rest, near the church spire, 
above the graves. It was larger and more beautiful, 
they thought, than all the others, and every night 
they watched for it, standing hand in hand at a win- 
dow. Whoever saw it first, cried out, " I see the star! " 
And often they cried out both together, knowing so 
well when it would rise and where. So they grew to be 
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snoh friends with it, that, before lying down in their 
beds, they always looked out once again, to bid it 
good-night; and when they were turning round to 
sleep, they used to say, '^ God bless the star ! " 

But while she was still very young, — O, very, very 
young, — the sister drooped, and came to be so weak 
that she could no longer stand in the window at night; 
and then the child looked sadly out by himself, and, 
when he saw the star, turned round and said to the 
patient, pale face on the bed, ^^ I see the star ! " and 
then a smile would come upon the face, and a little 
weak voice used to say, *' God bless my brother and 
the star I " 

And so the time came — all too soon — when the 
child looked out alone, and when there was no face 
on the bed ; and when there was a little grave among 
the graves, not there before ; and when the star made 
long rays down towards him, as he saw it through his 
tears. 

Now, these rays were so bright, and they seemed to 
make such a shining way from earth to heaven, that 
when the child went to his solitary bed, he dreamed 
about the star ; and he dreamed that, lying where he 
was, he saw a train of people taken up that spark- 
ling road by angels. And the star, opening, showed 
him a great world of light, where many more such 
angels waited to receive them. 

All these angels, who were waiting, turned their 
beaming eyes upon the people who were carried up 
into the star ; and some came out from the long rows 
in which they stood, and fell upon the people's necks, 
and kissed them tenderly, and went away with them 
down avenues of light, and were so happy in their com- 
pany, that, lying in his bed, he wept for joy. 
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But there were many angels who did not go with 
them, and among them one he knew. The patient face 
that once had lain upon the bed was glorified and ra- 
diant ; but his heart found out his sister among all the 
host. 

His sister's angel lingered near the entrance of the 
star, and said to the leader among those who had 
brought the people thither, ^^ Is my brother come ? " 

And he said, "No." 

She was turning hopefully away, when the child 
stretched out his arms, and cried, ^' O sister, I am here! 
Take me ! " And then she turned her beaming eyea 
upon him, and it was night ; and the star was shining 
into the room, making long rays down towards him as 
he saw it through his tears. 

From that hour forth the child looked out upon the 
star as on the hoiidie he was to go to, when his time should 
come; and he thought that he did not belong to the 
earth alone, but to the star too, because of his sister's 
angel gone before. 

There was a baby bom to be a brother to the child; 
and while he was so little that he never yet had spoken 
a word, he stretched his tiny form out on his bed,^ and 
died. 

Again the child dreamed of the open star, and of 
the company of angels, and the train of people, and 
the rows of angels with their beaming eyes all turned 
upon those people's faces. 

Said his sister's angel to the leader, " Is my brother 
come ? " 

And he said, " Not that one, but another." 

As the child beheld his brother's angel in her arms, 
be cried, "O sister, I am here! Take me!" And she 
turned and smiled upon him. And the star was shining. 
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He grew to be a young man, and was busy at his 
books, when an old servant came to him, and said, 
** Thy mother is no more. I bring her blessing on her 
darling son." 

Again at night he saw the star, and all that former 
company. Said his sister's angel to the leader, ^^ Is my 
brother come?" 

And he said, " Thy mother ! " 

A mighty cry of joy went forth through all the star, 
because the mother was reunited to her two children* 
And he stretched out his arms, and cried, '^O mother, 
sister, and brother, I am here I Take me!" And 
they answered him, ^^Not yet." And the star was 
shining. 

He grew to be a man whose hair was turning gray, 
and he was sitting in his chair by the fireside, heavy 
with grief, and with his face bedewed with tears, when 
the star opened once again. 

Said his sister's angel to the leader, ^^Is my brother 
come?" 

And he said, ^' Nay, but his maiden daughter." 

And the man who had been the child saw his daugh- 
ter, newly lost to him, a celestial creature among those 
three; and he said, ^'My daughter's head is on my 
sister's bosom, and her arm is round my mother's 
neck, and at her feet there is the baby of old time, 
and I can bear the parting from her, God be praised I " 
And the star was shining. 

Thus the child came to be an old man, and hi^ once 
smooth face was wrinkled, and his steps were slow and 
feeble, and his back was bent. And one night, as he 
lay upon his bed, his children standing round, he cried, 
as he had cried so long ago, '^I see the star! " 

And they whispered one another, " He is dying." 
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And he said, ^^ I am. My age is falling from me like 
a garment and I move toward the star as a child. And 
O9 my Father, now I thank thee that it has often 
opened to receive those dear ones who await me." 

And the star was shining ; and it shines upon his 
grave. 



THE NURNBERG STOVE 

OuiDA (Louise db la Ram^e) 



August lived in a little town called Hall.^ Hall 
18 a favorite name for several towns in Austria and 
in Germany; but this one especial little Hall, in the 
Upper Innthal,^ is one of the most charming Old 
World places that I know, and August for his part 
did not know any other. It has the green meadows 
and the great mountains all about it, and the gray- 
green glacier-fed water rushes by it. It has paved 
streets and enchanting little shops that have all lat- 
ticed panes and iron gratings to them ; it has a very 
grand old Gothic church, that has the noblest blend- 
ings of light and shadow, and marble tombs of dead 
knights, and a look of infinite strength and repose, 
as a church should have. Then there is the Miintze 
Tower,^ black and white, rising out of greenery and 
looking down on a long wooden bridge and the broad 
rapid river; and there is an old schloss^ which has 
been made into a guard-house, with battlements and 
frescoes and heraldic devices in gold and colors, and 
a man-at-arms carved in stone standing life-size in 
his niche, and bearing his date 1530. A little &r- 

1. Hall, pronounced Hahl. 

2. InnthaL Thai, pronoanced Tahl, is German for viJley ; 
the river Inn flows throagh the Tyrol. 

3. Miintze Tower. Money Tower. 

4. Bchloas, castle. 
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ther on, but dose at hand, is a cloister with beautiful 
marble columns and tombs, and a colossal wood- 
carved Calvary, and beside that a small and very rich 
chapel : indeed, so full is the little town of the undis- 
turbed past, that to walk in it is like opening a mis- 
sal of the Middle Ages, all emblazoned and illumi- 
nated with saints and warriors, and it is so clean, and 
so still, and so noble, by reason of its monuments 
and its historic color, that I marvel much no one has 
ever cared to sing its praises. The old pious heroio 
life of an age at once more restful and more brave 
than ours still leaves its spirit there, and then there 
is the girdle of the mountains all around, and that 
alone means strength, peace, majesty. 

In this little town a few years ago August Strehla 
lived with his people in the stone-paved irregular 
square where the grand church stands. 

He was a small boy of nine years at that time — a 
chubby-faced little man with rosy cheeks, big hazel 
eyes, and clusters of curls the brown of ripe nuts. 
His mother was dead, his father was poor, and there 
were many mouths at home to feed. In this country 
the winters are long and very cold, the whole land 
lies wrapped in snow for many months; and this 
night that he was trotting home, with a jug of beer 
in his numb red hands, was terribly cold and dreary. 
The good burghers of Hall had ' shut their double 
shutters, and the few lamps there were flickered dully 
behind their quaint, old-fashioned iron casings. The 
mountains indeed were beautiful, all snow-white under 
the stars that are so big in frost. 

Hardly any one was astir; a few good souls wend- 
ing home from vespers, a tired post-boy who blew a 
shrill blast from his tasselled horn as he fulled up 
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his sledge before a hostelry, and little August hug* 
ging his jug of beer to his ragged sheepskin coat^ 
were all who were abroad, for the snow fell heavily 
and the good folks of Hall go early to their beds. 
He could not run, or he would have spilled the beer ; 
he was half frozen and a little frightened, but he 
kept up his courage by saying over and over again to 
himself, ^^I shall soon be at home with dear Hirsch* 
vogel." 

He went on through the streets, past the stone 
man-at-arms of the guard-house, and so into the place 
where the great church was, and where near it stood 
his father Karl Strehla's house, with a sculptured 
Bethlehem over the doorway, and the Pilgrimage of 
the Three Kings painted on its wall.^ He had been 
sent on a long errand outside the gates in the after- 
noon, over the frozen fields and the broad white snow, 
and had been belated, and had thought he had heard 
the wolves behind him at every step, and had reached 
the town in a great state of terror, thankful with all 
his little panting heart to see the oil lamp burning 
under the first house-shrine. But he had not forgot- 
ten to call for the beer, and he carried it carefully 
now, though his hands were so numb that he was 
afraid they would let the jug down every moment. 

The snow outlined with white every gable and cor- 
nice of the beautiful old wooden houses ; the moon- 
light shone on the gilded signs,- the lambs, the grapes, 
the eagles, and all the quaint devices that hung be- 
fore the doors ; covered lamps burned before the Na- 
tivities and Crucifixions painted on the walls or let 
into the woodwork ; here and there, where a shutter 

1. Many of the houses in the Tyrol beat deoorationa from the 
Bible in painting or sculpture. 
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liad not been closed, a ruddy firelight lit up a bomely 
interior, with the noisy band of children clustering 
round the house-mother and a big brown loaf, or 
some gossips spinning and listening to the cobbler's 
or the barber's story of a neighbor, while the oil- 
wicks glimmered and the hearth-logs blazed and the 
chestnuts sputtered in their iron roasting-pot. 

Little August saw all these things, as he saw every- 
thing with his two big bright eyes that had such cu- 
rious lights and shadows in them ; but he went heed- 
fully on his way for the sake of the beer, which a 
single slip of the foot would make him spill. At his 
knock and call the solid oak door, four centuries old 
if one, flew open, and the boy darted in with his beer, 
and shouted, with all the force of mirthful lungs, 
"Oh, dear Hirschvogel, but for the thought of you I 
should have died ! " 

It was a large barren room into which he rushed 
with so much pleasure, and the bricks were bare and 
uneven. It had a walnut-wood press, handsome and 
very old, a broad deal table, and several wooden 
stools for all its furniture; but at the top of the 
chamber, sending out warmth and color together as 
the lamp shed its rays upon it, was a tower of porce- 
lain, burnished with all the hues of a king's peacock 
and a queen's jewels, and surmounted with armed 
figures and shields and flowers of heraldry, and a 
great golden crown upon the highest summit of all. 

It was a stove of 1582, and on it were the letters 
H. E. H., for it was in every portion the handwork 
of the great potter of Niimberg, Augustin Hirsch- 
vogel, who put his mark thus, as all the world knows. 

The stove no doubt had stood in palaces and been 
made for princes, had warmed the crimson stockings 
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of cardinals and the gold-broidered shoes of arch« 
duchesses, had glowed in presence-chambers and lent 
its carbon to help kindle sharp brains in anxious 
councils of state ; no one knew what it had seen or 
done or been fashioned for; but it was a right royal 
tiling. Yet perhaps it had never been more useful 
than it was now in this poor desolate room, sending 
down heat and comfort into the troop of children 
tumbled together on a wolfskin at its feet, who re- 
ceived frozen August among them with loud shouts 
of joy. 

*'0h, dear Hirschvogel, I am so cold, so cold I" 
said August, kissing its gilded lion's claws. *^Is 
father not in, Dorothea? " 

"No, dear. He is late." 

Dorothea was a girl of seventeen, dark-haired and 
serious, and with a sweet sad face, for she had had 
many cares laid on her shoulders, even whilst still 
a mere baby. She was the eldest of the Strehla 
family; and there were ten of them in all. Next to 
her there came Jan and Karl and Otho, big lads, 
gaining a little for their own living; and then came 
August, who went up in the summer to the high Alps 
with the farmers' cattle, but in winter could do no- 
thing to fill his own little platter and pot ; and then 
all the little ones, who could only open their mouths 
to be fed like young birds — Albrecht and Hilda and 
Waldo and Christof, and, last of all, little three-year- 
old Ermengilda, with eyes like forget-me-nots, whose 
birth had cost them the life of their mother. 

They were of that mixed race, half Austrian, half 
Italian, so common in the Tyrol; some of the children 
were white and golden as liHes, others were brown 
and brilliant as fresh-fallen chestnuts. The father 
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was a good man, but weak and weary with so many 
to find for and so little to do it with. He worked at 
the salt-furnaces and by that gained a few florins; 
people said he would have worked better and kept his 
family more easily if he had not loved his pipe and a 
draught of ale too well: but this had only been said 
of him after his wife's death, when trouble and per- 
plexity had begun to dull a brain never too vigorous, 
and to enfeeble further a character already too yield- 
ing. As it was, the wolf often bayed at the door of 
the Strehla household, without a wolf from the moun- 
tains coming down. Dorothea was one of those 
maidens who almost work miracles, so far can their 
industry and care and intelligence make a home sweet 
and wholesome and a single loaf seem to swell into 
twenty. 

The children were always clean and happy, and 
the table was seldom without its big pot of soup once 
a day. Still, very poor they were, and Dorothea's 
heart ached with shame, for she knew that their fa- 
ther's debts were many for flour and meat and cloth- 
ing. Of fuel to feed the big stove they had always 
enough without cost, for their mother's father was 
alive, and sold wood and fir cones and coke, and 
never grudged them to his grandchildren, though he 
grumbled at Strehla's improvidence and hapless, 
dreamy ways. 

II 

** Father says we are never to wait for him: we 
will have supper, now you have come home, dear," 
said Dorothea, who, however she might fret her soul 
in secret as she knitted their hose and mended their 
shirts, never let her anxieties cast a gloom on the 
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oliildren; only to August she did speak a little some- 
times, because he was so thoughtful and so tender of 
her always, and knew as well as she did that there 
were troubles about money — though these troubles 
were vague to them both, and the debtors were pa- 
tient and kindly, being neighbors all in the old twist- 
ing streets between the guard-house and the river. 

Supper was a huge bowl of soup, with big slices 
of brown bread swimming in it and some onions bob- 
bing up and down : the bowl was soon emptied by ten 
wooden spoons, and then the three eldest boys slipped 
off to bed, being tired with their rough bodily labor 
in the snow all day ; and Dorothea drew her spinning- 
wheel by the stove and set it whirring, and the little 
ones got August down upon the old worn wolfskin 
and clamored to him for a picture or a story. For 
August was the artist of the family. 

He had a piece of planed deal that his father had 
given him, and some sticks of charcoal, and he would 
draw a hundred things he had seen in the day, sweep- 
ing each out with his elbow when the children had 
seen enough of it and sketching another in its stead 
— faces and dogs' heads, and men in sledges, and old 
women in their furs, and pine-trees, and cocks and 
hens, and all sorts of animals, and now and then, 
very reverently, a Madonna and Child. It was all 
very rough, for there was no one to teach him any- 
thing. But it was all lifelike, and kept the whole 
troop of children shrieking with laughter, or watch- 
ing breatUess, with wide-open, wondering, awed eyes. 

They were all so happy: what did they care for 
the snow outside? Their little bodies were warm and 
their hearts merry; even Dorothea, troubled about 
the bread for the morrow, laughed as she spun; and 
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August, with all his soul in his work, and little rosj 
Ermengilda's cheek on his shoulder, glowing after 
his frozen afternoon, cried out loud, smiling, as he 
looked up at the stove that was shedding its heat 
down on them all : — 

^'Oh, dear Hirschvogell you are almost as great 
and good as the sun ! No ; you are greater and bet- 
ter, I think, because he goes away nobody knows 
where all these long, dark, cold hours, and does not 
care how people die for want of him; but you — you 
are always ready: just a little bit of wood to feed 
you, and you will make a summer for us all the win- 
ter through ! " 

The grand old stove seemed to smile through all its 
iridescent surface at the praises of the child. No 
doubt the stove, though it had known three centuries 
and more, had known but very little gratitude. It 
was one of those magnificent stoves in enamelled 
faience^ which so excited the jealousy of the other 
potters of Niimberg that in a body they demanded of 
the magistracy that Augustin Hirschvogel should be 
forbidden to make any more of them — the magis- 
tracy, happily, proving of a broader mind, and hav- 
ing no sympathy with the wish of the artisans to 
cripple their greater fellow. It was of great height 
and breadth, with all the majolica^ lustre which 
Hirschvogel learned to give to his enamels when he 
was making love to the young Venetian girl whom he 
afterwards married. There was the statue of a king 
at each corner, modelled with as much force and 

1. Faience, glazed earthenware, so skilfully made in Fa- 
enza, Italy, as to take its name from that place. 

2. Majolica, Italian enamelled pottery, so called from Ma« 
joroa, where it was first made. 
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splendor as his friend Albrecht Diiier^ oonld have 
given unto them on copper-plate or canvas. The 
body of the stove itself was divided into panels, which 
had the Ages of Man painted on them in poly- 
chrome;' the borders of the panels had roses and 
holly and laurel and other foliage, and German mot- 
toes in black-letter of odd Old-World moralizing 
such as the old Teutons,^ and the Dutch after them, 
love to have on their chimney-places and their drink- 
ing-cups, their dishes and flagons. The whole was 
burnished with gilding in many parts, and was ra- 
diant everywhere with that brilliant coloring of which 
the Hirschvogel family, painters on gkss and great 
in chemistry as they were, were all masters. 

The stove was a very grand thing, as I say: possi- 
bly Hirschvogel had made it for some mighty lord of 
the Tyrol at that time when he was an imperial guest 
at Innsbruck and fashioned so many things for the 
Schloss Amras^ and beautiful Philippine Welser, the 
burgher's daughter, who gained an archduke's ^ heart 
by her beauty, and the right to wear his honors by 
her wit. 

Nothing was known of the stove at this latter day 
in Hall. The grandfather Strehla, who had been a 
master-mason, had dug it up out of some ruins where 
he was building, and, finding it without a flaw, had 
taken it home, and only thought it worth finding be- 
cause it was such a good one to bum. 

1. Albreoht Diirer was a famous artist of Ntlmberg who 
was painter and engraver. 

2. Polychrome, many colors. 

3. TeutODB, the aboriginal Grermans. 

4. Sohloaa Amras was a castle near Innsbmck. 

& The Archduke was Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria. 
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That was now sixty years past, and ever since then 
the stove had stood in the big, desolate, empty room, 
warming three generations of the Strehla family, and 
having seen nothing prettier perhaps in all its many 
years than the children tumbled now in a cluster like 
gathered flowers at its feet. For the Strehla chil- 
dren, bom to nothing else, were all bom with beauty : 
white or brown, they were equally lovely to look 
upon, and when they went into the church to mass, 
with their curling locks and their clasped hands, they 
stood under the grim statues like cherubs flown down 
o£E some fresco. 

^'Tell us a story, August," they cried, in chorus, 
when they had seen charcoal pictures till they were 
tired; and August did as he did every night pretty 
nearly — looked up at the stove and told them what 
he imagined of the many adventures and joys and 
sorrows of the human being who figured on the panels 
from his cradle to his grave. 

To the children the stove was a household. god. In 
summer they laid a mat of fresh moss all round it, 
and dressed it up in green boughs and the numberless 
beautiful wild flowers of the Tyrol country. In win- 
ter all their joys centred in it, and, scampering home 
from school over the ice and snow, they were happy, 
knowing that they would soon be cracking nuts or 
roasting chestnuts in the broad ardent glow of its 
noble tower, which rose eight feet high above them 
with all its spires and pinnacles and crowns. 

Once a travelling peddler had told them that the 
letters on it meant Augustin Hirschvogel, and that 
Hirsohvogel had been a great German potter and 
painter, like his father before him, in the art-sancti- 
fied city of Niirnberg, and had made many such 
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stovesy that were all miracles of beauty and of work- 
mansliip, putting all his heart and his soul and his 
faith into his labors, as the men of those earlier ages 
did, and thinking but little of gold or praise. 

An old trader, too, who sold curiosities not far 
from the church, had told August a little more about 
the brave family of Hirschvogel, whose houses can be 
seen in Niimberg to this day ; of old Veit, the first 
of them, who painted the Gothic windows of St. Se- 
bald^ with the marriage of the Margravine; of his 
sons and of his grandsons, potters, painters, engravers 
all, and chief of them great Augustin, the Luca della 
Bobbia^ of the North. And August's imagination^ 
always quick, had made a living personage out of 
these few records, and saw Hirschvogel as though he 
were in the flesh walking up and down the Maximil- 
ian-Strasse ^ in his visit to Innsbruck, and maturing 
beautiful things in his brain as he stood on the bridge 
and gazed on the emerald-green flood of the Inn. 

So the stove had got to be called Hirschvogel in 
the family, as if it were a living creature, and little 
August was very proud because he had been named 
after that famous old dead German who had had the 
genius to make so glorious a thing. All the children 
loved the stove, but with August the love of it was 
a passion ; and in his secret heart he used to say to 
himself, ^^When I am a man I will make just such 
things too, and then I will set Hirschvogel in a beau- 
tiful room in a house that I will build myself in Inns- 
bruck, just outside the gates, where the chestnuts are 

1. That is, of the charch of St. Sebald. 

2u A famous sculptor of Florence, from whom the Luoa della 
Bobbia ware takes its name, clay enamelled in color. 
3. Strasse, street. 
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by the river: that is what I will do when I am a 



man." 



For August, a salt-baker's son and a little cow- 
keeper when he was anything, was a dreamer of 
dreams, and when he was upon the high Alps with his 
cattle, with the stillness and the sky around him, was 
quite certain that he would live for greater things 
than driving the herds up when the springtide came 
among the blue sea of gentians, or toiling down in 
the town with wood and with timber, as his father 
and grandfather did every day of their lives. He 
was a strong and healthy little fellow, fed on the free 
mountain air, and he was very happy, and loved his 
family devotedly, and was as active as a squirrel and 
as playful as a hare; but he kept his thoughts to 
himself, and some of them went a very long way for 
a little boy who was only one among many, and to 
whom nobody had ever paid any attention except to 
teach him his letters and tell him to fear God. 

August in winter was only a little, hungry school- 
boy, trotting to be catechised by the priest, or to 
bring the loaves from the bake-house, or to cany his 
father's boots to the cobbler; and in summer he was 
only one of hundreds of cowboys who drove the poor 
half-blind, blinking, stumbling cattle, ringing their 
throat-bells, out into the sweet intoxication of the 
sudden sunlight, and lived up with them in the 
heights among the Alpine roses, with only the clouds 
and the snow summits near. But he was always 
thinking, thinking, thinking, for all that; and under 
bis little sheepskin winter coat and his rough hempen 
summer shirt his heart had as much courage in it as 
Hofer's ever had — great Hofer,^ who is a household 

1 Andreas Hofer was a biave man who led the l^^eae 
Wheii tb9 AoatriftDS Struggled with Napoleon. 
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word in all the Lmthal, and whom August always 
reverently remembered when he went to the city of 
Lmsbmck and ran out by the foaming water-mill and 
under the wooden height of Berg Isle. 

August lay now in the warmth of the stove and 
told the children stories, his own little brown face 
growing red with excitement as his imagination 
glowed to fever-heat. That human being on the 
panels, who was drawn there as a baby in a cradle, 
as a boy playing among flowers, as a lover sighing 
under a casement, as a soldier in the midst of strife, 
as a father with chUdren round him, as a weary old 
blind man on crutches, and, lastly, as a ransomed 
soul raised up by angels, had always had the most 
intense interest for August, and he had made, not 
one history for him, but a thousand; he seldom told 
them the same tale twice. He had never seen a 
story-book in his life ; his primer and his mass-book 
were all the volumes he had. But nature had given 
him Fancy, and she is a good fairy that makes up for 
the want of very many things ! only, alas ! her wings 
are so very soon broken, poor thing, and then she is 
of no use at all. 

"It is time for you all to go to bed, children," said 
Dorothea, looking up from her spinning. '^Father 
is very late to-night; you must not sit up for him." 

"Oh, five minutes more, dear Dorothea!" they 
pleaded; and little rosy and golden Ermengilda 
climbed up into her lap* "Hirs^hvogel is so warm; 
the beds are never so warm as he. Cannot you tell 
us another tale, August?" 

"No," cried August, whose face had lost its light, 
now that his story had come to an end, and who sat 
serious, with his hands clasped on his knees, gazing 
on the luminous arabesques of the stove. 
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^It is only a week to Christmas," lie said suddenly. 

^Grandmother's big oakes! " chuckled little Chris- 
tof, who was five years old, and thought Christmas 
meant a big cake and nothing else. 

''What wiU Santa Claus find for 'Gilda if she be 
good?" murmured Dorothea over the child's simny 
head; for, however hard poverty might pinch, it could 
never pinch so tightly that Dorothea would not find 
some wooden toy and some rosy apples to put in her 
little sister's socks. 

''Father Max has promised me a big goose, because 
I saved the calf's life in June," said August; it was 
the twentieth time he had told them so that month, 
he was so proud of it. 

"And Aunt Maila will be sure to send us wine 
and honey and a barrel of flour; she always does," 
said Albrecht. Their aunt Maila had a chalet ^ and 
a little farm over on the green slopes towards Dorf ^ 
Ampas. 

"I shall go up into the woods and get Hirschvogel's 
crown," said August; they always crowned Hirsch- 
vogel for Christmas with pine boughs and ivy and 
mountain -berries. The heat soon withered the crown; 
but it was part of the religion of the day to them, as 
much so as it was to cross themselves in church and 
raise their voices in the "O Salutaris Hostia."^ 

And they fell chatting of all they would do on the 
Christ-night, and one little voice piped loud against 

1. Chalet, pronoonoed shSJ-fi', a hut for the herdsmen on 
the Alps. 

2. Dorf, village. 

3. O Salutaris Hostla, O Saying Viotim. First line of the 
hymn called the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, sang 
by the choir while the priest raises the Host as it were the Sa* 
vionr blessing the congregation. 
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snother's, and they were as liappy as though their 
stockings would be full of golden purses and jewelled 
toys, and the big goose in the soup-pot seemed to 
them such a meal as kings would envy. 



in 

In the midst of their chatter and laughter a blast 
of frozen air and a spray of driven snow struck like 
ice through the room, and reached them even in the 
warmth of the old wolf -skins and the great stove. It 
was the door which had opened and let in the cold ; 
it was their father who had come home. 

The younger children ran joyous to meet him* 
Dorothea pushed the one wooden armchair of the 
room to the stove, and August flew to set the jug of 
beer on a little round table and fill a long clay pipe; 
for their father was good to them all, and seldom 
raised his voice in anger, and they had been trained 
by the mother they had loved to dutif ulness and obe- 
dience and a watchful affection. 

To-night Karl Strehla responded very wearily to 
the yoimg ones' welcome, and came to the wooden 
chair with a tired step and sat down heavily, not no- 
ticing either pipe or beer. 

*'Are you not well, dear father?" his daughter 
asked him. 

^*I am well enough," he answered dully, and sat 
there with his head bent, letting the lighted pipe grow 
cold. 

He was a fair, tall man, gray before his time, and 
bowed with labor. 

^^Take the chidren to bed," he said suddenly, at 
last, and Dorothea obeyed. August stayed behind^ 
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curled before the stove ; at nine years old, and when 
one earns money in the summer from the farmers, 
one is not altogether a child any more, at least in 
one's own estimation. 

August did not heed his father's silence: he was 
used to it. Karl Strehla was a man of few words, 
and, being of weakly health, was usually too tired at 
the end of the day to do more than drink his beer 
and sleep. August lay on the wolfskin, dreamy and 
comfortable, looking up through his drooping eyelids 
at the golden coronets on the crest of the great stove, 
and wondering for the millionth time whom it had 
been made for, and what grand places and scenes it 
had known. 

Dorothea came down from putting the little ones 
in their beds ; the cuckoo-clock in the comer struck 
eight; she looked to her father and the untouched 
pipe, then sat down to her spinning, saying nothing. 
She thought he had been drinking in some tavern; it 
had been often so with him of late. 

There was a long silence; the cuckoo called the 
quarter twice ; August dropped asleep, his curls falling 
over his face; Dorothea's wheel hummed like a cat. 

Suddenly Karl Strehla struck his hand on the 
table, sending the pipe on the ground. 

^*I have sold Hirschvogel," he said; and his voice 
was husky and ashamed in his throat. The spinning- 
wheel stopped. August sprang erect out of his sleep. 

**Sold Hirschvogel!" If their father had dashed 
the holy crucifix on the floor at their feet and spat on 
it, they could not have shuddered under the horror of 
a greater blasphemy. 

^*I have sold Hirschvogel!" said Karl Strehla, in 
the same husky, dogged voice. *^I have sold it to a 
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traTelling trader in such things for two hundred 
florins.^ What would you? I owe double that. He 
saw it this morning when you were all out. He will 
pack it and take it to Munich to-morrow." 

Dorothea gave a low shrill cry : — 

"Oh, father ! — the children — in midwinter I " 

She turned white as the snow without; her words 
died away in her throat. 

August stood, half blind with sleep, staring with 
dazed eyes as his cattle stared at the sun when thej 
came out from their winter's prison. 

"It is not true! It is not true!" he muttered. 
"You are jesting, father? " 

Strehla broke into a dreary laugh. 

"It is true. Would you like to know what is true 
too? — that the bread you eat, and the meat you put 
in this pot, and the roof you have over your heads, 
are none of them paid for, have been none of them 
paid for for months and months : if it had not been 
for your grandfather I should have been in prison all 
summer and autumn, and he is out of patience and 
will do no more now. There is no work to be had; 
the masters go to younger men ; they say I work ill ; 
it may be so. Who can keep his head above water 
with ten hungry children dragging him down? When 
your mother lived, it was different. Boy, you stare 
at me as if I were a mad dog I You have made a 
god of yon china thing. Well — it goes: goes to- 
morrow. Two hundred florins, that is something. 
It will keep me out of prison for a little, and with 
the spring things may turn " — 

August stood like a creature paralyzed. His eyes 
were wide open, fastened on his father's with terror 

1. A florin b a coin worth about thirty-six cents. 
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and incredulous honor; his face had grown as white 
as his sister's; his chest heaved with tearless sobs. 

^^It is not true I It is not true! " he echoed, stu- 
pidly. It seemed to him that the very skies must fall 
and the earth perish if they could take away Hirsch- 
YOgel. They might as soon talk of tearing down 
God's sun out of the heavens. 

"You will find it true," said his father doggedly, 
and angered because he was in his own soul bitterly 
ashamed to have bartered away the heirloom and trea- 
sure of his race and the comfort and health-giver of 
his young children. "You will find it true. The 
dealer has paid me half the money to-night, and will 
pay me the other half to-morrow when he packs it up 
and takes it away to Munich. No doubt it is worth 
a great deal more, — at least I suppose so, as he gives 
that, — but beggars cannot be choosers. The little 
black stove in the kitchen will warm you all just as 
well. Who would keep a gilded, painted thing in a 
poor house like this, when one can make two hundred 
florins by it? Dorothea, you never sobbed more 
when your mother died. What is it, when all is 
said? — a bit of hardware much too grand-looking 
for such a room as this. If all the Strehlas had not 
been bom fools it would have been sold a century 
ago, when it was dug up out of the ground. * It is 
a stove for a museum,' the trader said when he saw 
it. To a museum let it go." 

August gave a shrill shriek like a hare's when it is 
caught for its death, and threw himself on his knees 
at his father's feet. 

"Oh, father, father I" he cried convulsively, his 
hands closing on Strehla's knees, and his uplifted face 
blanched and distorted with terror. "Oh, father. 
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dear father, yon cannot mean what you say? Send 
it SLYTBy — our life, our sun, our joy, our comfort? 
We shall all die in the dark and the cold. Sell me 
rather. Sell me to any trade or any pain you like; 
I will not mind. But Hirschvogel! — it is like sell- 
ing the very cross off the altar! You must be in 
jest I You could not do such a thing — you could 
not! — you who have always been gentle and good, 
and who have sat in the warmth here year after year 
with our mother. It is not a piece of hardware, as 
you say; it is a living thing, for a great man's 
thoughts and fancies have put life into it, and it 
loves us though we are only poor little children, and 
we love it with all our hearts and souls; and up in 
heaven I am sure the dead Hirschvogel knows ! Oh, 
listen; I will go and try and get work to-morrow! I 
will ask them to let me cut ice or make the paths 
through the snow. There must be something I could 
do, and I will beg the people we owe money to to 
wait; they are all neighbors, they will be patient. 
But sell Hirschvogel! — oh, never! never! never! 
Give the florins back to the vile man. Tell him it 
would be like selling the shroud out of mother's cof- 
fin, or the golden curls off Ermengilda's head! Oh, 
father, dear father! do hear me, for pity's sake! " 

Strehla was moved by the boy's anguish. He 
loved his children, though he was often weary of 
them, and their pain was pain to him. But besides 
emotion, and stronger than emotion, was the anger 
that August roused in him: he hated and despised 
himself for the barter of the heirloom of his race, 
and every word of the child stung him with a sting- 
ing sense of shame. And he spoke in his wrath 
rather than in his sorrow. 
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^YovL are a little fool," lie said harshly, as they 
had never heard him speak. ^^ You rave like a play- 
actor. Get up and go to bed. The stove is sold. 
There is no more to be said. Children like you have 
nothing to do with such matters. The stove is sold, 
and goes to Munich to-morrow. What is it to you? 
Be thankful I can get bread for you. Get on your 
legs, I say, and go to bed." 

Strehla took up the jug of ale as he paused, and 
drained it slowly as a man who had no cares. 

August sprang to his feet and threw his hair back 
off his face; the blood rushed into his cheeks, making 
ihem scarlet; his great soft eyes flamed alight with 
furious passion. 

"You dare not I" he cried aloud; "you dare not 
sell it, I say ! It is not yours alone ; it is ours " — 

Strehla flung the emptied jug on the bricks with 
a force that shivered it to atoms, and, rising to his 
feet, struck his son a blow that felled him to the 
floor. It was the first time in all his life that he had 
ever raised his hand against any one of his children. 
Then he took the oil lamp that stood at his elbow and 
stumbled off to his own chamber with a cloud before 
his eyes. 

"What has happened?" said August, a little while 
later, as he opened his eyes and saw Dorothea weep- 
ing above him on the wolfskin before •the stove. He 
had been struck backward, and his head had fallen 
on the hard bricks where the wolfskin did not reach. 
He sat up for a moment, with his face bent upon his 
hands. 

"I remember now," he said, very low, under his 
breath. 

Dorothea showered kisses on him, while her tears 
fell like rain. 
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**But oh, dear, how could you speak so to father? ^ 
■he murmured. ^*It was very wrong." 

^^Noi I was right/' said August, and his little 
mouth, that hitherto had only curled in laughter, 
ourved downward with a fixed and bitter seriousness. 
^How dare he? How dare he?" he muttered, with 
his head sunk in his hands. ^*It is not his alone. It 
belongs to us all. It is as much yours and mine as 
it is his." 

Dorothea could only sob in answer. She was too 
frightened to speak. The authority of their parents 
in the house had never in her remembrance been 
questioned. 

^^Are you hurt by the fall, dear August?" she 
murmured at length, for he looked to her so pale and 
strange. 

««Yes — no. I do not know. What does it mat- 
ter?" 

He sat up upon the wolfskin with passionate pain 
upon his face; all his soul was in rebellion, and he 
was only a child and was powerless. 

^^It is a sin; it is a theft; it is an infamy," he 
said slowly, his eyes fastened on the gilded feet of 
Hirschvogel. 

^*0h, August, do not say such things of father I " 
sobbed his sister. ^^ Whatever he does, we ought to 
think it right." 

August laughed aloud. 

*^Is it right that he should spend his money in 
drink? — that he should let orders lie unexecuted? — 
that he should do his work so ill that no one cares 
to employ him? — that he should live on grandfa- 
ther's charity, and then dare sell a thing that is ours 
every whit as much as it is his ? To sell Hirschvogell 
Oh, dear God I I would sooner sell my soul I " 
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**AiignstI" cried Dorothea, with piteous entreaty. 
He terrified her, she could not recognize her little 
g^79 gentle brother in those fierce and blasphemous 
words. 

August laughed aloud again ; then all at once his 
laughter broke down into bitterest weeping. He 
threw himself forward on the stove, covering it with 
kisses, and sobbing as though his heart would burst 
from his bosom. What could he do? Nothing, no- 
thing, nothing! 

** August, dear August," whispered Dorothea pit- 
eously, and trembling all over, — for she was a very 
gentle girl, and fierce feeling terrified her, — "Au- 
gust, do not lie there. Come to bed : it is quite late. 
In the morning you will be calmer. It is horrible 
indeed, and we shall die of cold, at least the little 
ones; but if it be father's will" — 

"Let me alone," said August, through his teeth, 
striving to still the storm of sobs that shook him from 
head to foot. "Let me alone. In the morning I — 
how can you speak of the morning? " 

"Come to bed, dear," sighed his sister. "Oh, 
August, do not lie and look like that! you frighten 
me. Do come to bed." 

"I shall stay here." 

"Here! all night!" 

"They might take it in the night. Besides, to 
leave it ncyvo ! " 

"But it is cold! the fire is out." 

"It will never be warm any more, nor shall we.'* 

All his childhood had gone out of him, all his glee- 
ful, careless, sunny temper had gone with it; he 
spoke sullenly and wearily, choking down the great 
sobs in his chest. To him it was as if the end of the 
world had come. 
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His sister lingered by him while striving to per* 
suade him to go to his place in the little crowded bed- 
chamber with Albrecht and Waldo and Christof. 
But it was in vain. ^^I shall stay here/' was all he 
answered her. And he stayed, all the night long. 

a 

IV 

The lamps went out; the rats came and ran across 
the floor; as the hours crept on through midnight and 
past, the cold intensified and the air of the room grew 
like ice. August did not move; he lay with his face 
downward on the golden and rainbow-hued pedestal 
of the household treasure, which henceforth was to 
be cold f orevermore, an exiled thing in a foreign city 
in a far-off land. 

Whilst yet it was dark his three elder brothers 
came down the stairs and let themselves out, each 
bearing his lantern and going to his work in stoned- 
yard and timber-yard and at the salt-works. They 
did not notice him; they did not know what had hap- 
pened. 

A little later his sister came down with a light in 
her hand to make ready the house ere morning should 
break. 

She stole up to him and laid her hand on his shoul* 
der timidly. 

^^Dear August, you must be frozen. August, do 
look up I do speak! " 

August raised his eyes with a wild, feverish, sullen 
look in them that she had never seen there. His face 
was ashen white : his lips were like fire. He had not 
slept all night; but his passionate sobs had given 
way to delirious waking dreams and numb senseless 
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trances, which had alteroiated one on another all 
through the freezing, lonely, horrible hours. 

^*It will never be warm again," he muttered; 
^never again I'' 

Dorothea clasped him with trembling hands. 

^* August I do you not know me?" she cried, in an 
agony. ^'I am Dorothea. Wake up, dear — wake 
up! It is morning, only so dark I " 

August shuddered all over. 

**The morning! " he echoed. 

He slowly rose to his feet. 

^^I will go to grandfather," he said, veiy low, 
'^He is always good; perhaps he could save it." 

Loud blows with the heavy iron knocker of the 
house-door drowned his words. A strange voice 
called aloud through the keyhole, — 

^'Let me in! Quick! — there is no time to lose I 
More snow like this, and the roads will all be blocked. 
Let me in! Do you hear? I am come to take the 
great stove." 

August sprang erect, his fists doubled, his eyes 
blazing. 

^^You shall never touch it!" he screamed; ^^you 
shall never touch it! " 

^^Who shall prevent us?" laughed a big man, who 
was a Bavarian,^ amused at the fierce little figure 
fronting him. 

"II" said August. "You shall never have it I 
you shall kill me first! " 

"Strehla," said the big man, as August's father 
entered the room, "you have got a little mad dog 
here; muzzle him." 

One way and another they did muzzle him. He 

1. If unitli is in Bavsria. 
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fought like a little demon and bit out right and left, 
and one of his blows gave the Bavarian a black eye. 
But he was soon mastered by four grown men, and his 
father flung him, with no light hand, out from the 
door of the back entrance, and the buyers of the 
stately and beautiful stove set to work to pack it 
heedfully and carry it away. 

When Dorothea stole out to look for August, he 
was nowhere in sight. She went back to little 'Gilda, 
who was ailing, and sobbed over the child, whilst the 
others stood looking on, dimly imderstanding that 
with Hirschvogel was going all the warmth of their 
bodies, all the light of their hearth. 

Even their father now was sorry and ashamed; but 
two hundred florins seemed a big sum to him, and, 
after all, he thought, the children could warm them- 
selves quite as well at the black iron stove in the 
kitchen. Besides, whether he regretted it now or 
not, the work of the Niimberg potter was sold irre- 
vocably, and he had to stand still and see the men 
from Mimich wrap it in manifold wrappings and bear 
it out into the snowy air to where an ox-cart stood in 
waiting for it. 

In another moment Hirschvogel was gone — gone 
forever and aye. 

August had stood still for a time, leaning, sick and 
faint from the violence that had been used to him, 
against the back wall of the house. The wall looked 
on a court where a well was, and the backs of other 
houses, and beyond them the spire of the Tower and 
the peaks of the mountains. 

Into the court an old neighbor hobbled for water, 
and, seeing the boy, said to him : — 

^* Child, is it true your father is selling the big 
tainted stove?" 
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August nodded his head, then burst into a passion 
of tears. 

^^Well, for sure he is a fool/' said the neighbor. 
^Heaven forgive me for calling him so before his 
own child! but the stove was worth a mint of money. 
I do remember in my young days, in old Anton's 
time (that was your great-grandfather, my lad), a 
stranger from Vienna saw it, and said that it was 
worth its weight in gold." 

August's sobs went on their broken, impetuous 
course. 

^^I loved it I I loved it!" he moaned. **I do not 
care what its value was. I loved it ! / loved it I " 

^^You little simpleton!" said the old man kindly. 
^^But you are wiser than your father, when all's 
said. If sell it he must, he should have taken it t* 
good Herr Steiner over at Spriiz, who would have 
given him honest value. But no doubt they took 
him over his beer, — ay, ay ! but it I were you I 
would do better than cry. I would go after it." 

August raised his head, the tears raining down his 
cheeks. 

"Go after it when you are bigger," said the neigh- 
bor, with a good-natured wish to cheer him up a lit- 
tle. "The world is a small thing after all: I was a 
travelling clock-maker once upon a time, and I know 
that your stove will be safe enough, whoever gets it; 
anything that can be sold for a round sum is always 
wrapped up in cotton wool by everybody. Ay, ay, 
don't cry so much! you will see your stove again 
some day." 

Then the old man hobbled away to draw his brazen 
pail full of water at the well. 

August remained leaning against the wall; his head 
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was 'buzzmg and his heart fluttering with the new- 
idea which had presented itself to his mind. ^^60 
after it," had said the old man. He thought, ^ Why 
not go with it? '' He loved it better than any one, 
even better than Dorothea; and he shrank frcon the 
thought of meeting his father again, his father who 
had sold Hirschvogel. 

He was by this time in that state of exaltation in 
which the impossible looks quite natural and common- 
place. His tears were still wet on his pale cheeks, 
but they had ceased to fall. He ran out of the court- 
yard by a little gate, and across to the huge Gothic 
porch of the church. From there he could watch 
unseen his father's house-door, at which were always 
hanging some blue-and-gray pitchers, such as are 
common and so picturesque in Austria, for a part of 
the house was let to a man who dealt in pottery. 

He hid himself in the grand portico, which he had 
80 often passed through to go to mass or complin^ 
within, and presently his heart gave a great leap, for 
he saw the straw-enwrapped stove brought out and 
laid with infinite care on the bullock-dray. Two of 
the Bavarian men mounted beside it, and the sleigh- 
wagon slowly crept over the snow of the place — snow 
crisp and hard as stone. The noble old minster 
looked its grandest and most solemn, wifch its dark- 
gray stone and its vast archways, and its porch that 
was itself as big as many a church, and its strange 
gargoyles and lamp-irons black against the snow on 
its roof and on the pavement; but for once August 
had no eyes for it : he only watched for his old friend. 
Then he, a little unnoticeable figure enough, like a 
score of other boys in Hall, crept, unseen by any of 

1.^ Complin, the last prayer of the day, coming after sunset. 
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his brothers or sisters, out of the porch and over the 
shelving uneven square, and followed in the wake of 
the dray. 

Its course lay towards the station of the railway, 
which is close to the salt-works, whose smoke at times 
sullies this part of clean little Hall, though it does 
not do very much damage. From Hall the iron road 
runs northward through glorious country to Salzburg, 
Vienna, Prague, Buda, and southward over the Bren- 
ner into Italy. Was Hirschvogel going north or 
south ? This at least he would soon know. 

August had often hung about the little station, 
watching the trains come and go and dive into the 
heart of the hills and vanish. No one said anything 
to him for idling about; people are kind-hearted and 
easy of temper in this pleasant land, and children 
and dogs are both happy there. He heard the Bava- 
rians arguing and vociferating a great deal, and 
learned that they meant to go too and wanted to go 
with the great stove itself. But this they could not 
do, for neither could the stove go by a passenger 
train nor they themselves go in a goods train. So at 
length they insured their precious burden for a large 
sum, and consented to send it by a luggage train 
which was to pass through Hall in half an hour. 
The swift trains seldom deign to notice the existence 
of Hall at all. 

August heard, and a desperate resolve made itself 
up in his little mind. Where Hirschvogel went 
would he go. He gave one terrible thought to Doro- 
thea — poor, gentle Dorothea! — sitting in the cold 
at home, then set to work to execute his project. 
How he managed it he never knew very clearly him- 
self, but certain it is that when the goods train from 
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the north, that had come all the way from Linz on 
the Danube, moved oat of Hall, August was hidden 
behind the stove in the great covered truck, and 
wedged, unseen and undreamt of by any human crea- 
ture, amidst the cases of wood-carving, of clocks and 
clock-work, of Vienna toys, of Turkish carpets, of 
Bussian skins, of Hungarian wines, which shared the 
same abode as did his swathed and bound Hirsch- 
vogel. No doubt he was very naughty, but it never 
occurred to him that he was so : his whole mind and 
soul were absorbed in the one entrancing idea — to 
follow his beloved friend and fire-king. 

It was very dark in the closed truck, which had 
only a little window above the door; and it was 
crowded, and had a strong smell in it from the Bus- 
sian hides and the hams that were in it. But August 
was not frightened; he was close to Hirschvogel, and 
presently he meant to be closer still ; for he meant to 
do nothing less than get inside Hirschvogel itself. 
Being a shrewd little boy, and having had by great 
good luck two silver groschen ^ in his breeches-pocket, 
which he had earned the day before by chopping 
wood, he had bought some bread and sausage at the 
station of a woman there who knew him, and who 
thought he was going out to his imcle Joachim's 
chalet above Jenbach. This he had with him, and 
this he ate in the darkness and the lumbering, pound- 
ing, thundering noise which made him giddy, as never 
had he been in a train of any kind before. Still he 
ate, having had no breakfast, and being a child and 
half a German, and not knowing at all how or when 
he ever would eat again. 

When he had eaten, not as much as he wanted, 
1. Qroschen, a Grerman coin worth about two cents. 
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but as much as he thought was prudent (for who could 
say when he would be able to buy anything more?), 
he set to work like a little mouse to make a hole in 
the withes of straw and hay which enveloped the 
stove. If it had been put in a packing-case he would 
have been defeated at the outset. As it was, he 
gnawed and nibbled and pulled and pushed, just as 
a mouse would have done, making his hole where he 
guessed the opening of the stove was — the opening 
through which he had so often thrust the big oak logs 
to feed it. No one disturbed him ; the heavy train 
went lumbering on and on, and he saw nothing at all 
of the beautiful mountains and shining waters and 
great forests through which he was being carried. 

He was hard at work getting through the straiy and 
hay and twisted ropes ; and get through them at last 
he did, and found the door of the stove, which he 
knew so well, and which was quite large enough for 
a child of his age to slip through; and it was this 
which he had counted upon doing. Slip through he 
did, as he had often done at home for fun, and curled 
himself up there to see if he could anyhow remain 
during many hours. He found that he could; air 
came in through the brass fretwork of the stove; 
and with admirable caution in such a little fellow he 
leaned out, drew the hay and straw together and rear- 
ranged the ropes, so that no one could ever have 
dreamed a little mouse had been at them. Then he 
curled himself up again, this time more like a dor- 
mouse than anything else; and, being safe inside his 
dear Hirschvogel and intensely cold, he went fast 
asleep, as if he were in his own bed at home, with 
Albrecht and Christof on either side of him. The 
train lumbered on, stopping often and long, as the 
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habit of goods trains is, sweeping the snow away with 
its cow-switcher, and rambling through the deep 
heart of the mountains, with its lamps aglow like the 
eyes of a dog in a night of frost. 



The train rolled on in its heavy, slow fashion, and 
the child slept soundly for a long while. When he 
did awake it was quite dark outside in the land; he 
could not see, and of course he was in absolute dark- 
ness; and for a while he was sorely frightened and 
trembled terribly, and sobbed in a quiet, heartbroken 
fashion, thinking of them all at home. Poor Doro- • 
thea! how anxious she would be! How she woidd 
run over the town and walk up to grandfather's at 
Dorf Ampas, and perhaps even send over to Jenbach, 
thinking he had taken refuge with Uncle Joachim I 
His conscience smote him for the sorrow he must be 
even then causing to his gentle sister; but it never 
occurred to him to try and go back. 

If he once were to lose sight of Hirschvogel, how 
could he ever hope to find it again ? How could he 
ever know whither it had gone — north, south, east, 
or west? The old neighbor had said that the world 
was small; but August knew at least that it must 
have a great many places in it: that he had seen 
himself on the maps on his school-house walls. Al- 
most any other little boy would, I think, have been 
frightened out of his wits at the position in which he 
found himself; but August was brave, and he had a 
firm belief that God and Hirschvogel would take care 
of him. The master-potter of Niimberg was always 
present to his mind — a kindly, benign, and gracious 
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spirit, dwelling manifestly in that porcelain tower 
whereof he had been the maker. 

A droll fancy, you say? But every child with a 
soul in him has quite as quaint fancies as this one 
was of August's. 

So he got over his terror and his sobbing both, 
though he was so utterly in the dark. He did not 
feel cramped at all, because the stove was so large; 
and air he had in plenty, as it came through the fret- 
work running round the top. He was hungry again, 
and again nibbled with prudence at his loaf and his 
sausage. He could not at all tell the hour. Every 
time the train stopped and he heard the banging, 
stamping, shouting, and jangling of chains that went 
on, his heart seemed to jump up into his mouth. If 
they should find him out I Sometimes porters came 
and took away this case and the other, a sack here, 
a bale there, now a big bag, now a dead chamois. 
Every time the men tramped near him, and swore at 
each other, and banged this and that to and fro, he 
was so frightened that his very breath seemed to stop. 

When they came to lift the stove out, would they 
find him? and if they did find him, would they kill 
him? That was what he kept thinking of all the 
way, all through the dark hours, which seemed with- 
out end. The goods trains are usually very slow, 
and are many days doing what a quick train does in 
a few hours. This one was quicker than most, be- 
cause it was bearing goods to the king of Bavaria; 
still, it took all the short winter's day and the long 
winter's night and half another day to go over ground 
that the mail trains cover in a forenoon. It passed 
great armored Kuffstein, standing across the beauti- 
ful and solemn gorge, denying the right of way to all 
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the foes of Austria. It passed, twelve hours later, 
after lying by in out-of-the-way stations, pretty Bo- 
aenheim, that marks the border of Bavaria. 

And here the Niimberg stove, with August inside 
it, was lifted out heedfuUy and set under a covered 
way. When it was lifted out the boy had hard work 
to keep in his screams ; he was tossed to and fro as 
the men lifted the huge thing, and the earthenware 
walls of his beloved fire-king were not cushions of 
down. However, though they swore and grumbled 
at the weight of it, they never suspected that a living 
child was inside it, and they carried it out upon the 
platform and set it down under the roof of the goods 
shed. There it passed the rest of the night and 
all the next morning, and August was all the while 
within it. 

The winds of early winter sweep bitterly over Ro- 
senheim, and all the vast Bavarian plain was one 
white sheet of snow. If there had not been whole 
armies of men at work always clearing the iron rails 
of the snow, no trains could ever have run at all. 
Happily for August, the thick wrappings in which 
the stove was enveloped and the stoutness of its own 
make screened him from the cold, of which, else, he 
must have died — frozen. He had still some of his 
loaf, and a little — a very little — of his sausage. 
What he did begin to suffer from was thirst; and 
this frightened him almost more than anything else, 
for Dorothea had read aloud to them one night a 
story of the tortures some wrecked men had endured 
because they could not find any water but the salt 
sea. It was many hours since he had last taken a 
drink from the wooden spout of their old pump, 
which brought them the sparkling, ice-cold water of 
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the hills. But, fortunately for him, the stove, having 
been marked and registered as ^'fragile and valuable," 
was not treated quite like a mere bale of goods, and 
the Bosenheim station-master, who knew its con* 
signees, resolved to send it on by a passenger train that 
would leave there at daybreak. And when this train 
went out, in it, among piles of luggage belonging to 
travellers to Vienna, Prague, Buda-Fest, Salzburg, 
was August, still undiscovered, still doubled up like 
a mole in the winter under the grass. 

Those words, ^^ fragile and valuable," had made 
the men lift Hirsehvogel gently and with care. He 
had begun to get used to his prison, and a little used 
to the incessant pounding and rumbling and rattling 
and shaking with which modem travel always is ac- 
companied, though modem invention does deem itself 
so mightily clever. All in the dark he was, and he 
was terribly thirsty; but he kept feeling the earthen- 
ware sides of the Niimberg giant and saying, softly, 
^'Take care of me; oh, take care of me, dear Hirseh- 
vogel!" 

He did not say, ^'Take me back;" for, now that 
he was fairly out in the world he wished to sea a 
little of it. He began to think that they must have 
been all over the world in all this time that the rolling 
and roaring and hissing and jangling had been about 
his ears ; shut up in the dark, he began to remember 
all the tales that had been told in Yule ^ round the 
fire at his good grandfather's house at Dorf, of 
gnomes and elves and subterranean terrors, and the 
Erl King^ riding on the black horse of night, and 

1. Tale. Christmas-tide. 

2. Erl King. The king of the elves in Grerman mythology. 
His name is used to frighten children as if he were their enemy. 
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—and — and he began to sob and to tremble again, 
and this time did scream outright. But the steam 
was screaming itself so loudly that no one, had there 
been any one nigh, would have heard him; and in 
another minute or so the train stopped with a jar and 
a jerk, and he in his cage could hear men crying 
aloud, ^^Munchen! Miinchen!'*^ 

Then he knew enough of geography to know that 
he was in the heart of Bavaria. He had had an 
uncle killed in the Bayerischenwald^ by the Bavarian 
forest guards, when in the excitement of himting a 
black bear he had overpassed the limits of the Tyrol 
frontier. 

That fate of his kinsman, a gaUant young cha- 
mois-hunter who had taught him to handle a trigger 
and load a muzzle, made the very name of Bavaria 
a terror to August. 

^^It is Bavaria! It is Bavaria! " he sobbed to the 
stove: but the stove said nothing to him; it had no 
fire in it. A stove can no more speak without fire 
than a man can see without light. Give it fire, and 
it will sing to you, tell tales to you, ofi!er you in re- 
turn all the sympathy you ask. 

^'It is Bavaria!" sobbed August; for it is always 
a name of dread augury to the Tyroleans, by reason 
of those bitter struggles and midnight shots and un- 
timely deaths which come from those meetings of 
jager^ and hunter in the Bayerischenwald. But the 
train stopped ; Munich was reached, and Aug^ust, hot 

There is a famous ballad bearing tbe name, which has been set 
to wonderful music. 

1. Mnnohen, the German form of Munich. 

2. Bayeriachenwald, the forest of Bavaria* 

3. Jager (yftgcr), game-keeper. 
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and oold by turns, and shaking like a little aspen-leaf, 
felt himself once more carried out on the shoulders of 
men, rolled along on a truck, and finally set down, 
where he knew not, only he knew he was thirsty — 
so thirsty I If only he oould have reached his hand 
out and scooped up a little snow ! 

He thought he had been moved on this truck many 
miles, but in truth the stove had been only taken 
from the railway station to a shop in the Marienplatz.^ 
Fortunately, the stove was always set upright on its 
four gilded feet, an injimction to that effect having 
been affixed to its written label, and on its gilded feet 
it stood now in the small dark curiosity shop of one 
Hans Rhilfer. 

^^I shall not unpack it till Anton comes," he heard 
a man's voice say; and then he heard a key grate in 
a lock, and by the unbroken stillness that ensued ho 
concluded he was alone, and ventured to peep through 
the straw and hay. What he saw was a small square 
room filled with pots and pans, pictures, carvings, 
old blue jugs, old steel armor, shields, daggers, Chi- 
nese idols, Vienna china, Turkish rugs, and all the 
art lumber and fabricated rubbish of a hric-a-hrdc 
dealer's. 

It seemed a wonderful place to him ; but, oh I was 
there one drop of water in it all? That was his sin- 
gle thought; for his tongue was parching, and his 
throat felt on fire, and his chest began to be dry and 
choked as with dust. There was not a drop of water, 
but there was a lattice-window grated, and beyond 
the window was a wide stone ledge covered with snow. 
August cast one look at the locked door, darted out 
of his hiding-place, ran and opened the window, 

1. A thoronghlaie in Munioh. 
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crammed the snow into his mouth again and again, 
and then flew back into the stove, drew the hay and 
straw over the place he entered by, tied the cords, 
and shut the brass door down on himself. He had 
brought some big icicles in with him, and by them 
his thirst was finally, if only temporarily, quenched. 
Then he sat still in the bottom of the stove, listening 
intently, wide awake, and once more recovering his 
natural boldness. 

The thought of Dorothea kept nipping his heart 
and his conscience with a hard squeeze now and then; 
but he thought to himself, "If I can take her back 
Hirschvogel, then how pleased she will be, and how 
little 'Gilda will clap her hands!" He was not at 
all selfish in his love for Hirschvogel: he wanted it 
for them all at home quite as much as for himself. 
There was at the bottom of his mind a kind of acho 
of shame that his father — his own father — should 
have stripped their hearth and sold their honor thus. 

A robin had been perched upon a stone griffin^ 
sculptured on a house-eave near. August had felt 
for the crumbs of his loaf in his pocket, and had 
thrown them to the little bird sitting so easily on the 
frozen snow. 

In the darkness where he was he now heard a little 
song, made faint by the stove-wall and the window- 
glass that was between him and it, but still distinct 
and exquisitely sweet. It was the robin, singing 
after feeding on the crumbs. August, as he heard, 
burst into tears. He thought of Dorothea, who every 
morning threw out some grain or some bread on the 
snow before the church. "What use is it going 
iKAere," she said, "if we forget the sweetest creatures 
1. Griffin, a mythical creatarei half lion, half eagle. 
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God has made?" Poor Dorothea! Poor, good, ten- 
der, much-burdened little soul! He thought of her 
till his tears ran like rain. Yet it never once oc- 
curred to him to dream of going home. Hirschvogel 
was here. 

Presently the key turned in the lock of the door. 
He heard heavy footsteps and the voice of the man 
who had said to his father, '^ You have a little mad 
dog; muzzle him!" The voice said, "Ay, ay, you 
have called me a fool many times. Now you shall 
see what I have gotten for two hundred dirty florins. 
Potztausend 1 ^ never did you do such a stroke of 
work." 

Then the other voice grumbled and swore, and the 
steps of the two men approached more closely, and 
the heart of the child went pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, as a 
mouse's does when it is on the top of a cheese and 
hears a housemaid's broom sweeping near. They 
began to strip the stove of its wrappings: that he 
could tell by the noise they made with the hay and 
the straw. Soon they had stripped it wholly : that, 
too, he knew by the oaths and exclamations of won- 
der and surprise and rapture which broke from the 
man who had not seen it before. 

"A right royal thing! A wonderful and never-to- 
be-rivalled thing! Grander than the great stove of 
Hohen-Salzburg! Sublime! magnificent! match- 
less!" 

So the epithets ran on in thick, guttural voices, 
diffusing a smell of lager beer so strong as they spoke 
that it reached August crouching in his stronghold. 
If they should open the door of the stove ! That was 
his frantic fear. If they should open it, it would be 

1. Potztausend, thunder I 
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all over with him. They would drag him out; most 
likely they would 'kill him, he thought, as his mo- 
ther's young brother had been killed in the Wald.^ 

The perspiration rolled off his forehead in his 
agony; but he had control enough over himself to 
keep quiet, and, after standing by the Niimberg 
master's work for nigh an hour, praising, marrelling, 
expatiating in the lengthy German tongue, the men 
moved to a little distance and began talking of sums 
of money and divided profits, of which discourse he 
could make out no meaning. All he could make out 
was that the name of the king — the king — the king 
came over very often in their arguments. He fancied 
at times they quarrelled, for they swore lustily and 
their voices rose hoarse and high; but after a while 
they seemed to pacify each other and agree to some- 
thing, and were in great glee, and so in these merry 
spirits came and slapped the luminous sides of stately 
Hirschvogel, and shouted to it : — 

^'Old Mumchance, you have brought us rare good 
luck ! To think you were smoking in a silly fool of 
a salt-baker's kitchen all these years I " 

Then inside the stove August jumped up, with 
flaming cheeks and clinching hands, and was almost 
on the point of shouting out to them that they were 
thieves and should say no evil of his father, when 
he remembered, just in time, that to breathe a word 
or make a sound was to bring ruin on himself and 
sever him forever from Hirschvogel. So he kept 
quite still, and the men barred the shutters of the 
little lattice and went out by the door, double-locking 
it after them. He had made out from their talk that 
they were going to show Hirschvogel to some great 

1. "Wald, forest 
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person: therefore he kept quite still and dared not 
move. 

VI 

Muffled sounds came to him through the shutters 
from the streets below — the rolling of wheels, the 
clanging of church-bells, and bursts of that military 
music which is so seldom silent in the streets of Mu- 
nich. An hour perhaps passed by; sounds of steps 
on the stairs kept him in perpetual apprehension. In 
the intensity of his anxiety he forgot that he was 
hungry and many miles away from cheerful, Old 
World little Hall, lying by the clear gray river- 
water, with the ramparts of tihe mountains all around. 

Presently the door opened again sharply. He 
could hear the two dealers' voices murmuring imo- 
tuous words, in which "honor," "gratitude," and 
many fine, long, noble titles played the chief parts. 
The voice of another person, more clear and refined 
than theirs, answered them curtly, and then, close by 
the Niirnberg stove and the boy's ear, ejaculated a 
single " WunderschJon / " ^ August almost lost his 
terror for himself in his thrill of pride at his beloved 
Hirschvogel being thus admired in the great city. 
He thought the master-potter must be glad too. 

" Wunderschon I " ejaculated the stranger a second 
time, and then examined the stove in all its parts, 
read all its mottoes, gazed long on all its devices. 

"It must have been made for the Emperor Maxi- 
milian," he said at last; and the poor little boy, 
meanwhile, within, was "hugged up into nothing," 
as you children say, dreading that every moment he 
would open the stove. And open it truly he did, and 
1. WundersohtSn, wonderfully beautif oL 
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examined the brass work of the door: but inside it 
was so dark that crouching August passed unnoticed, 
screwed up into a ball like a hedgehog as he was. 
The gentleman shut to the door at length, without 
having seen anything strange inside it; and then he 
talked long and low with the tradesmen, and, as his 
accent was different from that which August was used 
to, the child could distinguish little that he said, ex- 
cept the name of the king and the word ^^gulden"^ 
again and again. After a while he went away, one 
of the dealers accompanying him, one of them linger- 
ing behind to bar up the shutters. Then this one 
also withdrew again, double-locking the door. 

The poor little hedgehog imcurled itself and dared 
to breathe aloud. 

What time was it? 

Late in the day, he thought, for to accompany the 
stranger they had lighted a lamp ; he had heard the 
scratch of the match, and through the brass fretwork 
had seen the lines of light. 

He would have to pass the night here, that was 
certain. He and Hirschvogel were locked in, but at 
least they were together. If only he could have had 
something to eat! He thought with a pang of how 
at this hour at home they ate the sweet soup, some- 
times with apples in it from Aimt Maila's farm or- 
chard, and sang together, and listened to Dorothea's 
reading of little tales, and basked in the glow and 
delight that had beamed on them from the great 
Niimberg fire-king. 

"Oh, poor, poor little 'Gilda! What is she doing 

without the dear Hirschvogel? " he thought. Poor 

little 'Gilda! she had only now the black iron stove 

of the ugly little kitchen. Oh, how cruel of father ^ 

1. Guldeiii a coin worth about forty cents. 
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August could not bear to hear the dealers blame or 
laugh at his father, but he did feel that it had been 
so, so cruel to sell Hirschvogel. The mere memory 
of all those long winter evenings, when they had all 
closed round it, and roasted chestnuts or crab-apples 
in it, and listened to the howling of the wind and the 
deep sound of the church-bells, and tried very much 
to make each other believe that the wolves still came 
down from the mountains into the streets of Hall, 
and were that very minute growling at the house-door 
— all this memory coming on him with the sound of 
the city bells, and the knowledge that night drew 
near upon him so completely, being added to his 
hunger and his fear, so overcame him that he burst 
out crying for the fiftieth time since he had been in- 
side the stove, and felt that he would starve to death, 
and wondered dreamily if Hirschvogel would care. 
Yes, he was sure Hirschvogel would care. Had he 
not decked it all summer long with Alpine roses and 
edelweiss ^ and heaths, and made it sweet with thyme 
and honeysuckle and great garden-lilies? Had he 
ever forgotten when Santa Clans came to make it its 
crown of holly and ivy and wreathe it all around? 

**0h, shelter me; save me; take care of me I'' he 
prayed to the old fire-king, and forgot, poor little 
man, that he had come on this wild-goose chase north- 
ward to save and take care of Hirschvogel I 

After a time he dropped asleep, as children can do 
when they weep, and little robust hill-bom boys most 
surely do, be they where they may. It was not very 
cold in this lumber-room ; it was tightly shut up, and 
very full of things, and at the back of it were the hot 
pipes of an adjacent house, where a great deal of 

1. Edelweiss, a white plant growing high up in the Alps. 
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fuel was burnt. Moreover, August's clothes were 
warm ones, and his blood was young. So he was not 
oold, though Munich is terribly cold in the nights of 
December; and he slept on and on, which was a com- 
fort to him, for he forgot his woes and his perils and 
his hunger for a time. 

Midnight was once more chimmg from all the 
brazen tongues of the city when he awoke and, all 
being still around him, ventured to put his head out 
of the brass door of the stove to see why such a 
strange bright light was round him. 

It was a very strange and brilliant light indeed; 
and yet, what is perhaps still stranger, it did not 
frighten or amasse him, nor did what he saw alarm 
him either; and yet I think it would have done you 
or me. For what he saw was nothing less than all 
the inc-a*&rac in motion. 

A big jug, an Apostel«Krug,^ of Kruessen, was 
solemnly dancing a minuet with a plump Faenza jar; 
a tall Dutch clock was going through a gavotte with 
a spindle-legged ancient chair; a very droll porcelain 
figure of Littenhausen was bowing to a very stiff sol- 
dier in terre cuite^ of Ulm; an old violin of Cremona 
was playing itself, and a queer little shrill, plaintive 
music that thought itself merry came from a painted 
spinnet covered with faded roses ; some gilt Spanish 
leather had got up on the wall and laughed; a Dres- 
den mirror was tripping about, crowned with flowers, 
and a Japanese bronze was riding along on a griffin; 
a slim Venetian rapier had come to blows with a stout 
Ferrara sabre, all about a little palefaced chit of a 

1. ApoBtel-Kmg, a jag with images of the apostles raised on 
the sides. 

2. Terra culte, the French form of terra-ootta. 
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damsel in white Nympbenburg cbina; and a portly 
Franconian pitcber in gres gris ^ was calling aloud, 
"Ob, tbese Italians 1 always at feudl " But nobody 
listened to bim at all. 

A great number of little Dresden cups and sau- 
cers were all skipping and waltzing; tbe teapots, 
witb tbeir broad round faces, were spinning tbeir own 
lids like teetotums; tbe bigb-backed gilded cbairs 
were baving a game of cards together; and a little 
Saxe poodle, witb a blue ribbon at its tbroat, was 
running from one to another, whilst a yellow cat of 
Comelis Lacbtleven's rode about on a Delft horse in 
blue pottery of 1489. Meanwhile tbe brilliant light 
shed on tbe scene came from three silver candelabra, 
though they bad no candles set up in them; and, 
what is tbe greatest miracle of all, August looked on 
at these mad freaks and felt no sensation of wonder I 
He only, as be beard the violin and the spinnet play- 
ing, felt an irresistible desire to dance too. 

No doubt bis face said what he wished; for a 
lovely little lady, all in pink and gold and white, 
witb powdered hair and bigbheeled shoes, and aU 
made of tbe very finest and fairest Meissen china,^ 
tripped up to bim and smiled, and gave bim her 
hand, and led bim out to a minuet. And be danced 
it perfectly — poor little August in bis thick, clumsy 
shoes, and bis thick, clumsy sheepskin jacket, and his 
rough homespun linen, and bis broad Tyrolean bat! 
He must have danced it perfectly, this dsmce of kings 
and queens in days when crowns were duly honored, 
for tbe lovely lady always smiled benignly and never 

1. Qfthm grlBy gray stoneware glazed and decorated. 

2. Meisaen china, oliina made at Meissen, a suburb of Dres- 
den. 
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Bcolded him at all, and danced so diyinely herself to 
the stately measures the spinnet was playing that 
August could not take his eyes off her till, their min- 
uet ended, she sat down on her own white-and-gold 
bracket. 

*^I am the Princess of Saze-Royale," she said to 
him, with a benignant smile; '^and you have got 
through that minuet very fairly." 

Then he ventured to say to her: — 

*^ Madame my princess, could you tell me kindly 
why some of the figures and furniture dance and 
speak, and some lie up in a comer like lumber? It 
does make me curious. Is it rude to ask? " 

For it greatly pu2szled him why, when some of the 
hric-a-hrac was all full of life and motion, some was 
quite still and had not a single thrill in it. 

"My dear child," said the powdered lady, "is it 
possible that you do not know the reason? Why, 
those silent, dull things are imitation I " 

This she said with so much decision that she evi- 
dently considered it a condensed but complete answer. 

"Imitation?" repeated August timidly, not under- 
standing. 

"Of course! Lies, falsehoods, fabrications!" said 
the princess in pink shoes, very vivaciously. "They 
only pretend to be what we are I They never wake 
up: how can they? No imitation ever had any soul 
in it yet." 

"Oh!" said August humbly, not even sure that 
he understood entirely yet. He looked at Hirsch- 
vogel : surely it had a royal soul within it : would it 
not wake up and speak? Oh, dear! how he longed 
to hear the voice of his fire-king! And he began to 
forget that he stood by a lady who sat upon a pedes- 
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tal of gold-and-white china, with the year 1746 cut 
on it, and the Meissen mark. 

"What will you be when you are a man?" said 
the little lady sharply, for her black eyes were quick 
though her red lips were smiling. "Will you work 
for the Konigliche Porcdlan-Manufactur^^ like my 
great dead Kandler?" 

"I have never thought," said August, stammering; 
"at least — that is — I do wish — I do hope to be a 
painter, as was Master Augustin Hirschvogel at 
Niimberg." 

"Bra vol" said all the real hric-a-hrac in one 
breath, and the two Italian rapiers left off fighting 
to cry, ^^Benonel'^^ For there is not a bit of true 
hHc-a-hrac in all Europe that does not know the 
names of the mighty masters. 

August felt quite pleased to have won so much ap- 
plause, and grew as red as the lady's shoes with bash- 
ful contentment. 

"I knew ^11 the Hirschvogel, from the old Veit 
downwards," said a fat grhs de jPZarwire^ beer-jug; 
"I myself was made at Niimberg." And he bowed 
to the great stove very politely, taking off his own 
silver hat — I mean lid — with a courtly sweep that 
he could scarcely have learned from burgomasters.^ 

The stove, however, was silent, and a sickening 
suspicion (for what is such heartbreak as a suspicion 
of what we love?) came through the mind of August: 
Was Hirschvogel only imitation ? 

1. The manufactory of royal porcelain. This was at Meissen; 
and Kandler was at one time the superintendent. 

2. BenonOy bless yon ! 

3. That is, a decorated Flemish beer-jng^. 

4. Burgomaster, the title of a Grerman town ma^trate. 
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^No, no, no, no!" he said to himself stoutly: 
though Hirschvogel never stirred, never spoke, yet 
would he keep all faith in it! After all their happy 
years together, after all the nights of warmth and joy 
he owed it, should he doubt his own friend and hero, 
whose gilt lion's feet he had kissed in his babyhood? 
^*No, no, no, no! " he said, again, with so much em- 
phasis that the Lady of Meissen looked sharply again 
at him. 

^'No," she said, with pretty disdain; **no; believe 
me, they may * pretend ' forever. They can never 
look like us! They imitate even our marks, but 
never can they look like the real thing, never can 
they chassent de raceJ*^ ^ 

^^How should they?" said a bronze statuette of 
Yischer's. ^^They daub themselves green with ver- 
digris,^ or sit out in the rain to get rusted; but green 
and rust are not patina;^ only the ages can give 
that!" 

^^And my imitations are all in primary colors, 
staring colors, hot as the colors of a hostelry's sign- 
board ! " said the Lady of Meissen, with a shiver. 

"Well, there is a gr'es de Flandre over there, who 
pretends to be a Hans Kraut,^ as I am," said the jug 
with the silver hat, pointing with his handle to a jug 
that lay prone on its side in a comer. "He has 
copied me as exactly as it is given to modems to copy 
us. Almost he might be mistaken for me. But yet 

1. ChasBent de racOi a French phrase, meaning to be of 
high breeding, applied originally to hounds. 

2. Verdict, ^ green poisonous substance formed from cop*^ 
per. 

3. Patina, the soft green rust which in time gathers on bromai 

4. Hans Kraut, a German famous for his pottery. 
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wbat a difference thei« is! How crude are his bluest 
how evidently done over the glaze are his black let- 
ters! He has tried to give himseK my very twist; 
but what a lamentable exaggeration of that playful 
deviation in my lines which in his becomes actual de- 
formity?" 

*^ And look at that," said the gilt Cordovan leather, 
with a contemptuous glance at a broad piece of gilded 
leather spread out on a table. ^^They will sell him 
cheek by jowl with me, and give him my name; but 
look ! / am overlaid with pure gold beaten thin as 
a film and laid on me in absolute honesty by worthy 
Diego de las Gorgias, worker in leather of lovely 
Cordova in the blessed reign of Ferdinand the Most 
Christian. His gilding is one part gold to eleven 
other parts of brass and rubbish, and it has been laid 
on him with a brush — a brush I — pah I of course he 
will be as black as a crock in a few years' time, 
whilst I am as bright as when I first was made, and, 
unless I am burnt as my Cordova burnt its heretics, 
I shall shine on forever." 

"They carve pear- wood because it is so soft, and 
dye it brown, and call 4t me I " said an old oak cabi- 
net, with a chuckle. 

"That is not so painful; it does not vulgarize you 
80 much as the cups they paint to-day and christen 
after me/ " said a Carl Theodor cup subdued in hue, 
yet gorgeous as a jewel. 

"Nothing can be so annoying as to see common, 
gimcracks aping me I " interposed the princess in the 
pink shoes. 

"They even steal my motto, though it is Scrip- 
ture," said a Trauerkrug ^ of Bugensburg in black- 
and-white. 

1. Ttauerkrug, a gray jug decorated wifcb blaek or white 
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*^ And my own dots tbey put on plain English china 
creatures I " sighed the little white maid of Nymphen- 
burg. 

*^ And they sell hundreds and thousands of common 
ohina plates, calling them after me, and baking my 
saints and my legends in a muffle^ of to-day; it is 
blasphemy ! " said a stout plate of Gubbio, which in 
its year of birth had seen the face of Maestro Giorgio.' 

^^That is what is so terrible in these hric-a-hrac 
places," said the Princess of Meissen. *^ It brings one 
in contact with such low, imitative creatures; one 
really is safe nowhere nowadays unless under glass at 
the Louvre or South Kensington." 

**And they get even there," sighed the gris de 
Flandre. "A terrible thing happened to a dear 
friend of mine, a terre cuite of Blasius (you know the 
terres cuites of Blasius date from 1560). Well, he 
was put under glass in a museum that shall be name« 
less, and he found himself set next to his own imita* 
tion, bom and baked yesterday at Frankfort, and 
what think you the miserable creature said to him, 
with a grin? 'Old Pipeclay,' — that is what he 
called my friend, — ' the fellow that bought me got 
just as much commission on me as the fellow that 
bought you^ and that was all that he thought about. 
You know it is only the public money that goes ! ' 
And the horrid creature grinned again till he actually 
cracked himself. There is a Providence above all 
things, even museums." 

enamel ; used instead of more gaily colored ones when a family 
went into mourning. 

1. MuflELe, a small oven for baking and fixing the colors of 
painted pottery. 

2. Maestro Giorgio, Giorgio Andreoli, a maker of high-los- 
^ pottery. He lived in Gabbio, a town of Northern Italy. 
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"Providence might have interfered before, and 
saved the public money," said the little Meissen lady 
with the pink shoes. 

''After all, does it matter?" said a Dutch jar of 
Haarlem. ''All the shamming in the world will not 
make them us I " 

"One does not like to be vulgarized," said the 
Lady of Meissen angrily. 

"My maker, the Krabbetje,^ did not trouble his 
head about that," said the Haarlem jar proudly. 
"The Krabbetje made me for the ^tchen — the 
bright, clean, snow-white Dutch kitchen — well-nigh 
three centuries ago, and now I am thought worthy 
the palace; yet I wish I were at home; yes, I wish 
I could see the good Dutch vrouw,^ and the shining 
canals, and the great green meadows dotted with the 
kine." 

"Ahl if we could all go back to our makersi'' 
sighed the Gubbio plate, thinking of Giorgio Andreoli 
and the glad and gracious days of the Renaissance:' 
and somehow the words touched the frolicsome souls 
of the dancing jars, the spinning teapots, the chairs 
that were playing cards; and the violin stopped its 
merry music with a sob, and the spinnet sighed — 
thinking of dead hands. 

Even the little Saxe poodle howled for a master 
forever lost ; and only the swords went on quarrelling, 
and made such a clattering noise that the Japanese 

1. Krabbetje, Little crab, the niokname of Jan Auelyn, a 
Dutch potter. 

2. Vrou-w, boasewife. 

3. RenalBBanoei the general awakening of interest in the 
arts in the fifteenth century, marked by the reyival of olassioal 
art and literature. 
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bronze rode at ibem on bis monster and knocked them 
both right over, and they lay straight and still, look* 
ing foolish; and the little Nymphenburg maid, though 
she was crying, smiled and almost laughed. 

Then from where the great stove stood there came 
a solemn voice. 

All eyes turned upon Hirschvogel, and the heart 
of its little human comrade gave a great jump of joy. 

^^My friends," said that clear voice from tiie turret 
of Niimberg faience, ^^I have listened to all you have 
said. There is too much talking among the Mortal- 
ities, whom one of themselves has called the Wind- 
bags.^ Let not us be like them. I hear among men 
so much vain speech, so much precious breath and 
precious time wasted in empty boasts, foolish anger, 
useless reiteration, blatant argument, ignoble mouth- 
ings, that I have learned to deem speech a curse, 
laid on man to weaken and envenom all his undertak- 
ings. For over two hundred years I have never 
spoken myself: you, I hear, are not so reticent. I 
only speak now because one of you said a beautiful 
thing that touched me. If we all might but go back 
to our makers ! Ah, yes ! if we might ! We were 
made in days when even men were true creatures, 
and so we, the work of their hands, were true too. 
We, the begotten of ancient days, derive all the 
value in us from the fact that our makers wrought at 
us with zeal, with piety, with integrity, with faith — 
not to win fortunes or to glut a market, but to do 
nobly an honest thing and create for the honor of the 
Arts and God. 

*^I see amidst you a little human thing who lovea 

1. Thomas Carlyle, in his Past and Present^ has a paper en- 
titled << Sir Jabesh Windba|r'' 
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me, and in his own ignorant, cliildish way loves Art. 
Now, I want him forever to remember this night and 
these words; to remember that we are what we are, 
and precious in the eyes of the world, because centu- 
ries ago those who were of single mind and of pure 
hand so created us, scorning sham and haste and 
counterfeit. Well do I recollect my master, Augus- 
tin Hirschvogel. He led a wise and blameless life, 
and wrought in loyalty and love, and made his time 
beautiful thereby, like one of his own rich, many- 
colored church casements, that told holy tales as the 
sun streamed through them. Ah, yes, my friends, 
to go back to our masters ! — that would be the best 
that could befall us. But they are gone, and even 
the perishable labors of their lives outlive them. 

'^For many, many years I, once honored of emper- 
ors, dwelt in a humble house and warmed in succes- 
sive winters three generations of little, cold, hungry 
children. When I warmed them they forgot that 
they were hungry; they laughed and told tales, and 
slept at last about my feet. Then I knew that, hum- 
ble as had become my lot, it was one that my master 
would have wished for me, and I was content. Some- 
times a tired woman would creep up to me, and smile 
because she was near me, and point out my golden 
crown or my ruddy fruit to a baby in her arms. 
That was better than to stand in a great hall of a 
great city, cold and empty, even though wise men 
came to gaze and throngs of fools gaped, passing with 
flattering words. Where I go now I know not; but 
since I go from that humble house where they loved 
me, I shall be sad and alone. They pass so soon, 
those fleeting mortal lives I Only we endure — we, 
the things that the human brain creates. We ean 
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but bless diem a little as tbey glide by: if we have 
done that, we have done what our masters wished. 
So in us our masters, being dead, yet may speak and 
Uve." 

Then the voice sank away in silence, and a strange 
golden light that had shone on the great stove faded 
away; so also the light died down in the silver can« 
delabra. A soft, pathetic melody stole gently through 
the room. It came from the old, old spinnet that 
was covered with the faded roses. 

Then that sad, sighing music of a bygone day died 
too; the clocks of the city struck six of the morning; 
day was rising over the Bayerischenwald. 



VII 

August awoke with a great start, and found him- 
self lying on the bare bricks of the floor of the cham- 
ber, and all the hric-h-hrac was lying quite still all 
around. The pretty lady of Meissen was motionless 
on her porcelain bracket, and the little Saze poodle 
was quiet at her side. 

He rose slowly to his feet. He was very cold, but 
he was not sensible of it or of the hunger that was 
gnawing his little empty entrails. He was absorbed 
in the wondrous sight, in the wondrous sounds, that 
he had seen and heard. 

All was dark around him. Was it still midnight 
or had morning come? Morning, surely; for against 
the barred shutters he heard the tiny song of the 
robin. 

Tramp, tramp, too, came a heavy step up the stair. 
He had but a moment in which to scramble back into 
the interior of the great stove, when the door opened 
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and the two dealers entered, bringing burning candles 
with them to see their way. 

August was scarcely conscious of danger more than 
he was of cold or hunger. A marvellous sense of 
courage, of security, of happiness, was about him, 
like strong and gentle arms enfolding him and lifting 
him upwards — upwards — upwards I Hirschvogel 
would defend him. 

The dealers undid the shutters, scaring the red« 
breast away, and then tramped about in their heavy 
boots and chattered in contented voices, and began to 
wrap up the stove once more in all its straw and hay 
and cordage. It never once occurred to them to 
glance inside. Why should they look inside a stove 
that they had bought and were about to sell again for 
all its glorious beauty of Exterior? 

The child still did not feel afraid. A great exal- 
tation had come to him: he was like one lifted up by 
his angels. 

Presently the two traders called up their porters, 
and the stove, heedfuUy swathed and wrapped and 
tended as though it were some sick prince going on 
a journey, was borne on the shoulders of six stout 
Bavarians down the stairs and out of the door into 
Marienplatz. Even behind all those wrappings Au- 
gust felt the icy bite of the intense cold of the outer 
air at dawn of a winter's day in Munich. The men 
moved the stove with exceeding gentleness and care, 
so that he had often been far more roughly shaken 
in his big brothers' arms than he was in his journey 
now; and though both hunger and thirst made them- 
selves felt, being foes that will take no denial, he was 
still in that state of nervous exaltation which deadens 
fUl physical suffering and is at once a cordial and an 
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opiate. He had heard Hirschvogel speak; that was 
enough. 

The stout carriers tramped through the city, six of 
them, with the Niimberg fire-c%stle on their brawny 
shoulders, and went right across Munich to the rail- 
way station, and August in the dark recognized all 
the ugly, jangling, pounding, roaring, hissing rail- 
way noises, and thought, despite his courage and ex- 
citement, "Will it be a very long journey?" For 
his stomach had at times an odd sinking sensation, 
and his head sadly often felt light and swimming. 
If it was a very, very long journey he felt half afraid 
that he would be dead or something bad before the 
end, and Hirschvogel would be so lonely: that was 
what he thought most about ; not much about himself, 
and not much about Dorothea and the house at home. 
He was "high strung to high emprise," and could 
not look behind him. 

Whether for a long or a short journey, whether for 
weal or woe, the stove with August still within it was 
once more hoisted up into a great van ; but this time 
it was not all alone, and the two dealers as well as 
the six porters were all with it. 

He in his darkness knew that, for he heard their 
voices. The train glided away over the Bavarian 
plain southward; and he heard the men say some- 
thing of Berg and the Wurm-See, but their German 
was strange to him, and he could not make out what 
these names meant. 

The train rolled on, with all its fume and fuss and 
roar of steam and stench of oil and burning coal. It 
had to go quietly and slowly on account of the snow 
which was falling, and which had fallen all night. 

"He might have waited till he came to the city," 
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grumbled one man to another. ^^What weather to 
stay on at BergI" 

But who he was that stayed on at Berg, August 
oould not make out at all. 

Though the men grumbled about the state of the 
roads and the season, they were hilarious and well 
content, for they laughed often, and, when they swore, 
did so good-humoredly, and promised their porters 
fine presents at New Year; and August, like a shrewd 
little boy as he was, who even in the secluded Innthal 
had learned that money is the chief mover of men's 
mirth, thought to himself, with a terrible pang, — 

**They have sold Hirschvogel for some great sum I 
They have sold him already ! " 

Then his heart grew faint and sick within him, for 
he knew very well that he must soon die shut up 
without food and water thus; and what new owner 
of the great fire-palace would ever permit him to 
dwell in it? 

"Never mind; I will die," thought he; "and , 
Hirschvogel will know it." 

Perhaps you think him a very foolish little fellow; 
but I do not. It is always good to be loyal and ready 
to endure to the end. 

It is but an hour and a quarter that the train 
usually takes to pass from Munich to the Wurm-See 
or Lake of Starnberg; ^ but this morning the journey 
was much slower, because the way was encumbered 
by snow. When it did reach Possenhofen and stop, 
and the Niimberg stove was lifted out once more, 
August could see through the fretwork of the brass 
door, as the stove stood upright facing the lake, that 

1. A lake in Southern Bavaria, distant about an hour and a 
half from Munich. 
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this Wiinn*See was a calm and noble piece of water, 
of great width, with low wooded banks and distant 
mountains — a peaceful, serene place full of rest. 

It was now near ten o'clock. The sun had come 
forth; there was a clear gray sky hereabouts; the 
snow was not falling, though it lay white and smooth 
everywhere down to the edge of the water, which be- 
fore long would itself be ice. 

Before he had time to get more than a glimpse of 
the green gliding sur&oe, L stove w« a^ain Ufted 
up and placed on a large boat that was in waiting — 
one of those very long and huge boats which the 
women in these parts use as laundries, and the men 
as timber rafts. The stove, with much labor and 
much expenditure of time and care, was hoisted into 
this, and August would have grown sick and giddy 
with the heaving and falling if his big brothers had 
not long used him to such tossing about, so that he 
was as much at ease head, as feet, downward. The 
stove once in it safely with its guardians, the big 
boat moved across the lake to Leoni. How a little 
hamlet on a Bavarian lake got that Tuscan-sounding 
name I cannot tell; but Leoni it is. The big boat 
was a long time crossing; the lake here is about three 
miles broad, and these heavy barges are unwieldy 
and heavy to move, even though they are towed and 
tugged at from the shore. 

*^If we should be too late I " the two dealers mut- 
tered to each other, in agitation and alarm. *^He 
laid eleven o'clock." 

"Who was Ac?" thought August; "the buyer, of 
course, of Hirschvogel." The slow passage across 
the Wurm-See was accomplished at length. The 
lake was placid; there was a sweet calm in the air 
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and on the water; there was a great deal of snow in 
the sky, though the sun was shining and gave a sol- 
emn hush to the atmosphere. Boats and one little 
steamer were going up and down; in the clear frosiy 
light the distant mountains of Zillerthal and the 
Algau Alps were visible ; market people, cloaked and 
furred, went by on the water or on the banks; the 
deep woods of the shores were black and gray and 
brown. Poor August could see nothing of a scene 
that would have delighted him ; as the stove was now 
set, he could only see the old worm-eaten wood of the 
huge barge. 

Presently they touched the pier at Leoni. 

**Now, men, for a stout mile and a half I You 
shall drink your reward at Christmas-time," said one 
of the dealers to his porters, who, stout, strong men 
as they were, showed a disposition to grumble at their 
task. Encouraged by large promises, they shouldered 
sullenly the Niimberg stove, grumbling again at its 
preposterous weight, but little dreaming that they 
carried within it a small, panting, trembling boy; for 
August began to tremble now that he was about to 
see the future owner of Hirschvogel. 

*'If he look a good, kind man," he thought, **I 
will beg him to let me stay with it." 

The porters began their toilsome journey and moved! 
off from the village pier. He could see nothing, for 
the brass door was over his head, and all that gleamed 
through it was the clear gray sky. He had been 
tilted on to his back, and if he had not been a little 
mountaineer, used to hanging head-downwards over 
crevasses,^ and, moreover, seasoned to rough treat- 

1. Crevassen, the great fissures which divide the mass of % 
glacier. 
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ment by the Imnten and guides of the hills and the 
lalt-workers in the town, he would have been made 
ill and siok by the bruising and shaking and many 
changes of position to which he had been subjected. 

The way the men took was a mile and a half in 
length, but the road was heavy with snow, and the 
burden they bore was heavier still. The dealers 
oheered them on, swore at them, and praised them in 
one breath; besought them and reiterated their splen- 
did promises, for a clock was striking eleven, and 
they had been ordered to reach their destination at 
that hour, and, though the air was so cold, the heat- 
drops rolled off their foreheads as they walked, they 
were so frightened at being late. But the porters 
would not budge a foot quicker than they chose, and 
as they were not poor four-footed carriers their em- 
ployers dared not thrash them, though most willingly 
woidd they have done so. 

The road seemed terribly long to the anxious 
tradesmen, to the plodding porters, to the poor little 
man inside the stove, as he kept sinking and rising, 
sinking and rising, with each of their steps. 

Where they were going he had no idea, only after 
a very long time he lost the sense of the fresh icy 
wind blowing on his face through the brasswork 
above, and felt by their movements beneath him that 
they were mounting steps or stairs. Then he heard 
a great many different voices, but he could not under- 
stand what was being said. He felt that his bearers 
paused some time, then moved on and on again. 
Their feet went so softly he thought they must be 
moving on carpet, and as he felt a warm air come to 
him he concluded that he was in some heated cham- 
bers, for he was a clever little fellow, and could put 
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two and two together, though he was so hungry and 
so thirsty and his empty stomach felt so strangely. 
They must have gone, he thought, through some very 
great number of rooms, for they walked so long on 
and on, on and on. At last the stove was set down 
again, and, happily for him, set so that his feet were 
downward. 

What he fancied was that he was in some museum, 
like that which he had seen in the city of Inns- 
bruck. 

The voices he heard were very hushed, and the 
steps seemed to go away, far away, leaving him alone 
with Hirschvogel. He dared not look out, but he 
peeped through the brasswork, and all he could see 
was a big carved lion's head in ivory, with a gold 
orown atop. It belonged to a velvet fauteuil,^ but 
he could not see the chair, only the ivory lion. 

There was a delicious fragrance in the air — a f ra« 
grance as of flowers. ^^Only how can it be flowers? " 
thought August; *^it is December! " 

From afar off, as it seemed, there came a dreamy 
exquisite music, as sweet as the spinnet's had been, 
but so much fuller, so much richer, seeming as though 
a chorus of angels were singing all together. August 
ceased to think of the museum ; he thought of heaven. 
^^Are we gone to the Master?" he thought, remem- 
bering the words of Hirschvogel. 

All was so stiU around him ; there was no sound 
anywhere except the sound of the far-off choral 
music. 

He did not know it, but he was in the royal castle 
of Berg,^ and the music he heard was the music of 

1. Fantaull, armchair. 

& Where King Ludwig used to meei his ministeni duing tht 
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Wagner,' who was playing in a distant room some of 
the motives* of ^* Parsifal." 

Presently he heard a fresh step near him, and he 
heard a low voice say, dose behind him, **So! " An 
exclamation, no doubt, he thought, of admiration and 
wonder at the beauty of Hirschvogel. 

Then the same voice said, after a long pause, dur« 
ing which, no doubt, as August thought, this new- 
comer was examining all the details of the wondrous 
fire-tower, ^^It was well bought; it is exceedingly 
beautiful I It is most undoubtedly the work of Au- 
gustin Hirschvogel." 

Then the hand of the speaker turned the round 
handle of the brass door, and the fainting soul of the 
poor little prisoner within grew sick with fear. 

The handle turned, the door was slowly drawn 
open, some one bent down and looked in, and the 
same voice that he had heard in praise of its beauty 
called aloud, in surprise, *^What is this in it? A 
live chad?" 

Then August, terrified beyond all self-control, and 
dominated by one master-passion, sprang out of the 
body of the stove and fell at the feet of the speaker. 

**0h, let me stay I Pray, meinherr,^ let me stay I " 
he sobbed. *^ I have come all the way with Hirsch- 
vogell" 

Some gentlemen's hands seized him, not gently, by 
any means, and their lips angrily muttered in his 

gammer monthi, and where, also, be was oonfined just before his 
death. 

1. Richard Wagner (1813-1883)» one of the world's greatest 
mnsioians. Parnfal is his last and perhaps his finest opera. 

2. MotlTeB, short themes which are constantly leprodooed 
tfaronghoat a musical composifcion. 

8b AMnherr xs Sir. 
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ear, *^ Little knaye, peace I be quiet I bold your 
tongue I It is the king I " ^ 

They were about to drag him out of the august at- 
mosphere as if he had been some venomous, danger- 
ous beast come there to slay, but the voice he had 
heard speak of the stove said, in kind accents, **Poor 
little child! he is very young. Let him go: let him 
speak to me." 

vin 

The word of a king is law to his courtiers: so, 
sorely against their wish, the angry and astonished 
chamberlains^ let August slide out of their grasp, and 
he stood there in his little rough sheepskin coat and 
his thick, mud-covered boots, with his curling hair 
all in a tangle, in the midst of the most beautiful 
chamber he had ever dreamed of, and in the presence 
of a young man with a beautiful dark face, and eyes 
full of dreams and fire; and the young man said to 
him: — 

*^My child, how came you here, hidden in this 
stove? Be not afraid: tell me the truth. I am the 
king." 

August in an instinct of homage cast his great bat- 
tered black hat with the tarnished gold tassels down 
on the floor of the room, and folded his little brown 
hands in supplication. He was too intensely in ear- 
nest to be in any way abashed; he was too lifted out of 
himself by his love for Hirschvogel to be conscious of 
any awe before any earthly majesty. He was only so 
glad — so glad it was the king. Kings weref always 
kind; so the Tyrolese think, who love their lords. 



1. King Lndwig II. of 

2. Cnuunberlaln, a high officer of the oourt 
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**01i, dear kmgt " he said, with trembling entreaty 
in his faint little voice, ^^Hirschvogel was ours, and 
we have loved it all our lives; and father sold it. 
And when I saw that it did really go from us, then 
I said to myself I would go with it; and I have come 
all the way inside it. And last night it spoke and 
said beautiful things. And I do pray you to let me 
live with it, and I will go out every morning and cut 
wood for it and you, if only you will let me stay be- 
side it. No one ever has fed it with fuel but me 
since I grew big enough, and it loves me — it does 
indeed; it said so last night; and it said that it had 
been happier with us than if it were in any palace " — 
And then his breath failed him, and, as he lifted his 
little, eager, pale face to the young king's, great 
tears were falling down his cheeks. 

Now, the king likes all poetic and uncommon 
things, and there was that in the child's face which 
pleased and touched him. He motioned to his gentle- 
men to leave the little boy alone. 

^^What is joxa name?" he asked him. 

" I am August Strehla. My father is Hans Strehla. 
We live in Hall, in the Innthal; and Hirschvogel 
has been ours so long — so long I " 

His lips quivered with a broken sob. 

^^ And have you truly travelled inside this stove all 
the way from Tyrol?" 

"Yes," said August; "no one thought to look in* 
side till you did." 

The king laughed; then another view of the matter 
occurred to him. 

"Who bought the stove of your father?** he in- 
quired. 

"Traders of Munich," said August, who did not 
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Imow that he ought not to have spoken to the king as 
to a simple citizen, and whose little brain was whirl- 
ing and spinning dizzily round its one oentral idea. 

*^What sum did they pay your father, do yoa 
know? " asked the sovereign. 

*^Two hundred florins," said August, with a great 
sigh of shame. *^It was so much money, and he is 
80 poor, and there are so many of us." 

The king turned to his gentlemen-in-waiting. 
^Did these dealers of Munich come with the stove? " 

He was answered in the affirmative. He desired 
them to be sought for and brought before him. As 
one of his chamberlains hastened on the errand, the 
monarch looked at August with compassion. 

^*You are very pale, little fellow: when did you 
eat last?" 

*^I had some bread and sausage with me; yesterday 
afternoon I finished it." 

"You would like to eat now? " 

"If I might have a little water I should be glad; 
my throat is very dry." 

The king had water and wine brought for him, 
and cake also; but August, though he drank eagerly, 
could not swallow anything. His mind was in too 
great a tumult. 

"May I stay with Hirschvogel? — may I stay?" 
he said, with feverish agitation. 

"Wait a little," said the king; and asked abruptly. 
•* What do you wish to be when you are a man ? " 

"A painter. I wish to be what Hirschvogel was 
*— I mean the master that made my Hirschvogel." 

"I understand," said the king. 

Then the two dealers were brought into their sov- 
ereign's presence. They were so terribly alarmed^ 
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not being either so innocent or so ignorant as Angast 
was, that they were trembling as though they were 
being led to the slaughter, and they were so utterly 
astonished, too, at a ohild having oome all the way 
from Tyrol in the stove, as a gentleman of the court 
had just told them thb child had done, that they 
could not tell what to say or where to look, and pre* 
sented a very foolish aspect indeed. 

^^Did you buy this Niimberg stove of this little 
boy's father for two hundred florins? '* the king asked 
them ; and his voice was no longer soft and kind as 
it had been when addressing the child, but veiy 
stem. 

*^Yes, your majesly,*' murmured the trembling 
traders. 

^*And how much did the gentleman who purchased 
it for me give to you? " 

*^Two thousand ducats,^ your majesty, '* muttered 
the dealers, frightened out of their wits, and telling 
the truth in their fright. 

The gentleman was not present: he was a trusted 
counsellor of the king in art matters, and often made 
purchases for him. 

The king smiled a little and said nothing* The 
gentleman had made out the price to him as eleven 
thousand ducats. 

^^ You will give at once to this boy's father the two 
thousand gold ducats that you received, less the two 
hundred Austrian florins that you paid him,'' said 
the king to his humiliated and object subjects. ** You 
are great rogue^. Be thankful you are not more 
greatly punished." 

1. A gold duoat is a odn worth a little more tban two dol* 
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He dismissed them by a sign to his oourtiers, and 
to one of these gave the mission of making the deal- 
ers of the Marienplatz disgorge their ill-gotten gains. 

August heard, and felt dazzled, yet miserable. 
Two thousand gold Bavarian ducats for his father! 
Why, his father would never need to go any more to 
the salt-baking! And yet, whether for ducats or for 
florins, Hirschvogel was sold just the same; and 
would the king let him stay with it? — would he? 

^'Oh, do! oh, please do!" he murmured, joining 
his little brown weather-stained hands, and kneeling 
down before the young monarch, who himself stood 
absorbed in painful thought, for the deception so 
basely practised on him, for the greedy sake of gain, 
by a trusted counsellor, was bitter to him. 

He looked down on the child, and as he did so 
smiled once more. 

^^Bise up, my little man," he said, in a kind voice; 
"kneel only to your God. Will I let you stay with 
your Hirschvogel? Yes, I will; you shall stay at 
my court, and you shall be taught to be a painter, -^ 
in oils or on porcelain as you will, — and you must 
grow up worthily, and win aU the laurels at our 
schools of art; and if when you are twenty-one years 
old you have done well and bravely, then I will give 
you your Niirnberg stove ; or, if I am no more living, 
then those who reign after me shall do so. And now 
go away with this gentleman, and be not afraid, and 
you shall light a fire every morning in Hirschvogel, 
but you will not need to go out and cut the wood." 

Then he smiled and stretched out his hand; the 
courtiers tried to make August understand that he 
ought to bow and touch it with his lips, but August 
could not understand that anyhow; he was too happy. 
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He threw Iiis two arms about the king's knees, and 
kissed his feet passionately; then he lost all sense of 
where he was, and fainted away from hunger and tire 
and emotion and wondrous joy. 

As the darkness of his swoon closed in on him, he 
heard in his fancy the Toice from EUrschyogel saying, 
^Let us be worthy our makerl *' 

He is only a scholar yet, but he is a happy scholar, 
and promises to be a great man. Sometimes he goes 
back for a few days to Hall, where the gold ducats 
have made his father prosperous. In the old house- 
room there is a large white porcelain stove of Munich, 
the king's gift to Dorothea and 'Gilda. 

And August never goes home without going into 
the great church and saying his thanks to God, who 
blessed his strange winter's journey in the Niimbeig 
stove. As for his dream in the dealers' room that 
night, he will never admit that he did dream it; he 
still declares that he saw it all, and heard the voice 
of Hirschvogel. And who shall say that he did not? 
for what is the gift of the poet and the artist except 
to see the sights which others cannot see and to hear 
the sounds that others cannot hear? 



THE BLUE AND THE GRAY t 
Francis Mhjbs Finch 

By the flow of the inland river. 

Whence the fleets of iron had fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver. 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead : 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Under the one, the Bine, 
Under the other, the Ghray, 

These in the robings of glory, 

Those in the gloom of defeat, 
All with the battle-blood gory. 
In the dusk of eternity meet : 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Under the laurel, the Blue, 
Under the willow, the Gray. 

From the silence of sorrowful hours 

The desolate mourners go. 
Lovingly laden with flowers 

Alike for the friend and the foe : 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day; 
Under the roses, the Blue, 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 

So with an equal splendor, 

The morning sun-rays fall, 

^ The Union oniform in the Civil War was blue; the Confed- 
erate, gray. 
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With a touoh impartially tender. 

On the blossoms blooming for all : 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day ; 
'Broidered with gold, the Blue, 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 

So, when the summer oalleth. 

On forest and field of grain, 
With an equal murmer falleth 
The oooling drip of the rain : 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Wet with the rain, the Blue, 
Wet with the rain, the Grray. 

Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 

The generous deed was done,^ 
In the storm of the years that are fading 
No braver battle was won : 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day ; 
Under the blossoms, the Blue, 
Under the garlands, the Ghray. 

No more shall the war cry sever. 

Or the winding rivers be red ; 
They banish our anger forever 
^ When they laurel the graves of our dead t 

Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day. 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray. 

^ The women of ColambuSi Mississippi, on a Confederate Me- 
morial Day, decorated the graves not only of the Confedermte, 
it alsQ of the Union, soldiers. 



